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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Richard Bonncy is the author of The King's Debts, 1981 , and Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leicester. 

Robin Briggs is n Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Robert Brown's most recent book is The Nature of Social Laws, 1984. 

Humphrey Carpenter's books include A Thames Companion , 1975, written with Mari Prichard. 

Rupert Christiansen’s Prima Donna was published last year. 

Dick Davis is the author of Wisdom and Wilderness; The achievement ofYvor Winters, 1 983. 

John Dreyfus is the general editor of the Type Specimen Facsimiles scries, 1963 and 1972. 

Peter Green is the James R. Dougherty Professor of Classics at the University of Texas, Austin. 

Pamela Horn's books include The Changing Coumrvside in Victorian and Edwardian England and 
Wafesand Rural Life in England in the First World War, both published last year. 

Douglas Jarman is the author of The Music of Aiban Berg, 1979, and a lecturer in contemporary music 
at the Royal Northern College of Music. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of French History at University College London. 

Helen King is co-cditor, with S. C. Humphreys, of Mortality and Immortality: The anthropology and 
archaeology of death ,1981. 

Rudolf Klein's most recent book, The Future of Welfare, will be published next mouth. 

Patrick McCarthy is the authotoiCarnus: A critical study of his life and work, 1982. 

Lachlan Macklnnon's Eliot, Auden, Lowell: Aspects of the Baudelairean Inheritance was published 
last year. 

Duncan Macmillan is Senior Lecturer in Fine Art Bt the University of Edinburgh. 

WilfHd Mellers’s books include Beethoven and the Voice of God. 1983. 

Kenneth Mtnogue's most recent book. Alien Powers: The pure theory of ideology , was published earlier 
this year. 

David Norbrook is the author of Poetry and Politics in the English Renaissance, 1984. 

Richard W. Pfaff is the author of Montague Rhodes James, 1980, and Professor of History at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Frederic Raphael's most recent novel. Heaven and Earth , was published earlier this year. 

Peter Redgrave's The Man Named East and Other New Poems was published in March . 

Ncata Roberts's books include Bi-centenary History of Cheadle Royal Hospital, 1967. 

Ronald Robinson is Beit Professor of the History of the British Commonwealth at the University of 
Oxford. 

R. M. Salnsbury is a lecturer in Philosophy at King's College, London. 

L. A. Sfedentop is a Fellow of Keble College, Oxford. 

Gary Taylor is Associate Editor of The Oxford Shakespeare. 

E. S. Turner’s An ABC of Nostalgia was published last year. 

Stephen Watson is a lecturer in English at the University of Cape Town. 

A mold WhittalTs books include Music since the First World War, 1977 . 

Margaret D. Wilson is Professor of Philosophy at Princeton University. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 

Richard Redgrave RA : present whereabouts i »f 
his paintings, or related material; for a study. 
R. Twyman-Hcavcn. 

Kulukundis House, University of Sussex, Fainter, 
Brighton, East Sussex BN I 99L. 

General Sir Edward Spears: present where- 
abouts of **Le Code W", an Anglo-French 
military code-book, “magnificently bound in 
soft blue Morocco”, which Spears helped to 
prepare in 1912; for a biography of Spears. 
Richard Usborne. 

8 Crofton House, New Cavendish Street, London 
W1M 7RP. 

Cradock, Mrs Anna Francesca (7-1816), 
whose diary of her travels in France from Octo- 
ber 1783 to April 1786 was published in a 
French translation in 1896; any information 
about the English original. 

J. Lough. 

1 Si Hlld's Lane, Durham DH1 1QL. 

William Wordsworth : information about MSS 
and annotated printed editions of poems which 
Wordsworth wrote and/or published between 
1797 and 1850; for a record to be included in 
forthcoming editions of the poems for the Cor- 
nell Wordsworth Series. 

James Butler. 

Department of English, La Salle College, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 19141 (USA). 

Geoffrey Jackson. 

Department of Language and Literature, 
Polytechnic of North London, Prince of Wales 
Road. London NW5 3LB. (UK). 

Carl Ketcham. 

Department of English, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 (USA). 

Jeffrey Robinson. 

Department of English, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 80309 (USA). 

Jared Curtis. 

Department of English, Simon Fraser University, 
Burnaby, British Columbia V5A 1S6 (Canada). 


Albert I /«»/>/( 18 13-85), Beilin satirist anddsv 
wight (also known, during the 1848 Revi 
lion, ns Ullo Uohmhammel and Anausw* 
Selin lie fflcr): information about letr!? 
papers, or any other documents, printed^ 
archival; for a book and exhibition. W 
Mary Lee Tnwnshcnd. 

USBER (USiS). APO New York 09742, USA 

Sir Joshua Reynolds: present whereabout! o( 
his portrait of Arthur Murphy, last recorded® 
December 14. 1917, when it was sold at the 
Fairfax Murray sale to the dealer Arthur Sul- 
Icy; for a study of the Thrales’ library it 
St real ham Park. 

Mary Hyde Eeeles. 

6 Uarton Street, London SWI. 

Wengen Curling Club , Bcmese Oberland- 
photographs, letters or other mementos froa 
the club’s cnrly years, 1911-20; for a coav 
mentor alive booklet. 

Robert Walpole. 

Woltcrton Hall, Norwich NR 11 7LY. 

Jane Austen: present location of her dste 
Cassandra's diary for the year 1814, whidi 
came on the market in 1927. 

Deirdre Lc Faye. 

16 Wilton Court, Wilton Road, Muswell HI 
London N10. 

Sir Guy Dawber RA (1861-1938), aidrited 
and founder of the Council for the Protedka 
of Rural England; any information about hs 
work from surviving relatives or friends; fa 
research purposes. 

V. B. Side. 

Manor Court, Steeple Aston, Oxford 0X5 3SE, 

Charles Hamilton Sorley (1895-1915); anylfr 
formation or material; for a critical biography. 
G. M. Stephen. 

The Lofthouae, Busk Lane, Sedbergh, Curobm 
LA 10 SHF. 


TLS Classify 

Rates: Classified Display - £9.20 p see, Classified Linage - £1.80 per line. Minimum 3 lines - 
Copy deadlines] Classified display and Linage; Monday 10.00am in week of publication. 

Librarians - — 


To place advertisements write or telephone! 

Cheryl Dennett. The Classified Department, The Times Literary Supplement 
Priory House, St. John’s Lane, London BC1M 4BX Tel: 01-253 3000 Telex: 264971. 


£5.40. Box number - £2.00. 


General Vacanck 


Librarians 

In Government Departments 

There is a vacancy !ne*di of the following Government 
Departments for candidates with professional qualifications 
ana some practical experience. (Those expecting to obtain 
professional qualifications this Summer will also be 
considered.) For both posts pre-llcentlate training 
programmes approved by the Library Association will be 
available. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE ,/ 

Library Services. Candidates must be prepared to serve 
anywhere In the UK for ari Initial period of about 9 month! 

. before being assigned to a postinCentral London. ; ' 

MANPOWER SERVICES COMMISSION 
Head Office Library, tfoorfoot, Sheffield. 
Further vacancies may arise in these and other .. 
departments. 

:.V- ■* Sajery: £6300-£tf?l5<(436 5 higher jn London), Starting V 
v may be above the mtnirwm.PrbrnCtlon prospects. : , 

. r 1 For* f urther details and an application form (to be returned 
■ b/9 September 1985) writ* to Civil Service Commission, : ; 
Alencoh Link, Basingstoke; Hants RG?I IJB,or telephone . 

. Basingstoke (0^56) M85SI (answering service operates ; ' . . 
outside office hours).' 

Pleasequota ref: G(4)624, 

■ The^lvil Service is an equal opportunity employer 


CHRISTIAN AID invite applications from qual- 
ified librarians, men or women, with knowledge of 
overseas development Issues, for the post of 
Librarian at Brixton headquarters. Experience in 
special libraries needed; some understanding of 
computerised information retrieval an advantage. 
Salary £8,925. 

Apply In writing only for Job description and 
application form to; 

The Personnel Officer, Christian Aid, 

PO Box No. 1 , London SW98BH. 

Closing date 2nd September 1985. 






Cataloguer 




ITmTj f 






formal recorde ore created and the STATUS 19 used fW 
Information retrieval, ft is planned that the database being 
oreated will be made available Internationally via an 
host during I960. Two positions, eoch for 3 years, are available. 
Immediately. Candidates should possess good keyboarding 

Books Cataloguer: to assist In preparing book recordsfbrthe, 
database. Experience In handling UK MARC records Is . . 

essential, as to a sound knowledge of AACR2. Acquaintance 
with UDC preferred, as well as a working knowledge of two or 

morefore!ghlanguage8.Anlntere8tlnarchltocturels8n "• 

advantage. 

Rare Books BUtographar; to assist In computing arid editing 
a blWIograpblcally-descriptive cataloguers of pre-1841 < 
Imprints with a vlewtp publication. Thorough fernlfiarfty 1 yr 
AACR2 and UK MARC standards, and good linguistic sidfe. 
preferably In Latin and Italian, are required. A good ayefqr. 
and an ability to Interpret, significant detail Is essential. 
Specialisation In historical bibliography preferred. 

Both positions offer a starting salary of £8,702 rising to __ ; 

£10, TOD. Benefits Include luncheon subsidy, flexitime, 2n 
days'a holiday plus 1 week at Christmas, ■ 

Applications, enclosing c.v. t by 0 September, to Persona 
Officer, the Rdyal Institute of British Architects, 88 Portland 
Place, London W1N4AD. , ■ ’ 
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STEFAN COLUNI ON CRICKET 
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Henry Gifford: Pasternak in the 1930s 

David Wilkie’s characters 
The ruin of an Ojibwa community 

Charles S. Peirce among the anti-realists 

Fiction: Adam Mars-Jones on Peter Taylor 
D . J . Enright on Dai Houying 
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Become a new 
subscriber to the 
TLS, or give a 
subscription to a 
friend, and take 
advantage of our 
special offer: 


THE 


WEEK 


Rates (including postage): 

UK £35, Europe £54, 

USA. and Canada US$70, 

Rest of the world £50 surface mail, 
£67 air mail. . 


Please send the TLS for a year and fou r 
Weeks to: 


Name 


Address 


aiidto: 

Name . . . . . ; 


Address 



I enclose my cheque for ........ , . . . . . ; ; . 

made payable to 
Times Newspapers'Limlfed 

Send this coupon with your cheque to: • 
Lesley Griffiths, 

The Times Literary Supplement, 
PrioryHouse, 

St.John*sLarie, 

London EC1M4BX. : 
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On modesty and boldness 


He nry Gifford 

LAZAR FLEISHMAN 

Boris Pasternak v tridtsatye gody (Boris 
Pasternak in the Thirties) 

444 pp. The Magnes Press , The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. $30. 

9652235628 


Lazar Fleishman’s previous book, Boris Pas- 
ternak in the Twenties (reviewed in the TLS of 
December 18, 1981) was remarkable for its 
deployment of evidence from many quarters to 
reveal Pasternak existentially, as he lived 
through a critical decade. The decade that fol- 
lowed, even more critical, is harder to investi- 
gate, as Professor Fleishman explains in his 
masterly introduction. During the 1920s a cer- 
tain binocular vision of Soviet affairs was still 
possible. The two halves of Russian culture, in 
the Soviet Union and abroad in the dmigrg 
circles, had not yet been finally severed. But in 
the 1930s isolation from the West was enforced 
with increasing rigour. Politics cast an uglier 
shadow upon all the arts, including music (in 
1936 Shostakovich was harried for his “formal- 
lsm n l and soon a heavy barrage fell on writers 
too for the same offence). Throughout the 
1930s we glimpse Pasternak as a problematic 
figure, Unlike Anna Akhmatova, he had not 
been ostensibly silenced, though after 1933 he 
wrote little verse of his own. Nor had he been 
relegated, like Mandelstam, first to the con- 
fines of literature and then to the limbo of 
Internal exile. Instead, he found himself an 
unwilling candidate for the “vacancy” left by 
the suicide of Mayakovsky in April 1930. 

For one so prominent as he was, it is surpris- 
ing how much has still to be inferred about his 
circumstances and the. motives for- particular 
thoughts or actions in this period. The auto- 
biography he wrote in 1956 is reticent with 
regard to the 1930s, and there are not many of 
his letters yet available, apart from the valu- 
able correspondence with his cousin Olga 
Freidenberg which Elliott Mossman has 
edited. There is a handful of memoirs, but one 
of the most privileged, by Olga Ivinskaya, 
earns a reproof from Fleishman for being high- 
ly undependable. Besides these Akhmatova 
andNadezhda Mandelstam have left some illu- 
minating anecdotes. Fleishman had to rely 


more than he might have wished on the Soviet 
press of the 1930s - to piece together from 
reports in Literaturnaya Gazeta and elsewhere 
what Pasternak said at writers’ meetings, and 
to recover a few statements he sent himself to 
the press, which had earlier been overlooked. 
Equally important was the task Fleishman 
undertook of surveying the acres of critical 
controversy in this period about Pasternak and 
his significance for Soviet poetry. All of them 
he has tramped through, on a journey resemb- 
ling that of Zhivago after the civil war through 
famine and desolation. His patience and the 
reader’s are rewarded when these imperfect 
lights can be used to reveal what Pasternak had 
to endure and how he achieved his “safe con- 
duct”. 

Fleishman makes a contrast - at the risk, he 
says, of perhaps simplifying a little - between 
Pasternak in this period and two other poets of 
his generation, Mayakovsky and Mandelstam. 
The ordeal of Mayakovsky is common know- 
ledge. He could not wholly subdue his formid- 
able and very self-willed talent to the service of 
the Communist Party. RAPP (the Russian 
Association of Proletarian Writers), which was 
the Party’s favoured instrument in his last 
years, bore hard on such independence as he 
still kept for himself; he lost the struggle, and 
shortly before his death capitulated by joining 
the organization. Mandelstam's path was 
equally tragic, though he accepted the tragedy 
with a deliberate calm, telling Akhmatova in 
1934 that he was “ready for death”. His way, as 
Nikita Struve in particular urges, was one of 
the poet's freely chosen martydom for the 
truth . Pasternak followed a third course, which 
Fleishman is able to present as not unreason- 
able when the pressures of the moment are 
understood. 

Gorky and Bukharin were keenly aware, 
like Pasternak whose parents lived in Ger- 
many, of the threat posed to European culture 
by Hitler’s coming to power in January 1933. 
They wanted to save that culture by creating a 
new “socialist humanism” in opposition to the 
Nazi barbarians. When RAPP was abruptly 
dissolved in April 1932, steps were taken to set 
up a single all-embracing Writers’ Union, the 
first Congress of which opened in August 1934. 
Stalin and Gorky wanted this Union but had 
quite different views of its role. For Stalin it 
would be a . means of establishing complete 
control over literature; for Gorky It could band 


together the writers in a loyal opposition (and 
Bukharin went so far as to speak privately of a 
plan he and Gorky had to form the intellectuals 
into a second party). Pasternak’s own attitude 
at the beginning of the 1930s is defined by 
Fleishman as alternating between 
“cooperation with life as it is” - the broad 
policies of the regime - and the impulse 
towards “revolt”. Such an impulse should be 
held back when necessary. That was a 
particular reason for is disapproval of 
Mandeltam’s satire on Stalin, which he 
considered not only crude but untimely, in 
view of the Nazi menace. Pasternak's 
“drama”, as Fleishman notes was that he 
insisted on measuring the events of the time in 
theSoviet Union by “the ideal and criterion" of 
the Revolution as he conceived it, even when 
the vision and the reality could no longer be 
reconciled. The vision was doomed to fade for 
Pasternak too; but his hope of a creative 
freedom under socialism was encouraged by 
the prospect of reforms, and by a few gestures 
towards liberalism. Stalin carefully nurtured 
such hopes. The famous Constitution of 1936 
turned out to be a magnificent fraud ; but it was 
not fraudulent for Bukharin, who claimed to 
have written it all himself, with some help from 
Radek. 

In retrospect, and forgetting the sense of 
things for Pasternak and his contemporaries, 
we may be inclined to judge him severely for 
being so hopeful. Surely there had been ample 
proof, even before the dire 1930s began, that 
Stalin's regime could never accommodate a 
poet of his character. In 1929 he had witnessed, 
and held aloof from, the savage attack upon 
Pilnyak and Zamyatin. Sent on a “brigade” 
tour to the Urals in 1931, he withdrew as early 
as he could, having found there nothing but 
“organized mediocrity". At the end of that 
yeaT he told a writers’ conference that “the 
time exists for man, and not man for the time". 
Fleishman draws attention to his statement in a 
letter to Olga Freidenberg that early in 1932 he 
had tried to poison himself. But after RAPP’s 
disappearance a thaw began in the literary 
world. Outside there was mass misery, with 
millions of dispossessed “kulaks" starving; and 
repression was growing. But in the summer of 
1933 a more liberal policy began to show itself. 
This was widely attributed. to the influence of 
Gorky. Pasteriiak knew well enough what suf- 
fering continued in the country, yet he still 


found it possible at this time to believe in the 
“rightness” of the Soviet experiment. Its harsh 
features, in Fleishman's view, he could then 
account for as imposed by “the events in Nazi 
Germany and the attitudes of Europe". 

In the middle years of the decade, against his 
will, Pasternak stood at the centre of Soviet 
literary politics. Yet this was a lean period for 
his art, until he began to translate Georgian 
poetry. Titsian Tabidze and Paolo Yashvili, 
two of its leading practitioners, were his per- 
sonal friends. He admired the Georgians for 
the defence they made of their inherited cul- 
ture. At the Writers' Union Congress in 1934 
his interest in Georgia was shared, though for 
quite other reasons, by the assembled dele- 
gates. They treated the Georgian contingent 
with deep respect, as the world significance of 
their literature dawned suddenly upon one and 
all. Pasternak’s fine translations did confirm 
the excellence of such a poet as Tabidze. They 
had one surprising outcome. He had trans- 
lated, with little option, one supposes, to do 
otherwise, two panegyrics upon Stalin, one by 
Yashvili. The oriental floridity of these set the 
fashion, not only for Russian poets but for 
poets throughout the Soviet Union, to outdo 
them in fulsomeness. 

Pasternak’s own relations with Stalin were, of 
course, crucial for him. One high point, often 
discussed, was the famous telephone conversa- 
tion of June 1934, when Stalin rang up Paster- 
nak to hear his views on Mandelstam, then 
under investigation. Bukharin had appealed to 
Stalin on Mandelstam’s behalf, adding that 
Pasternak was “anxious” about him. Fleish- 
man handies this episode with extreme care 
and sympathy. He points out that Pasternak 
felt at the time rather estranged from Mandel- 
stam, and was also aware that Stalin would 
like to find out whether he had known of the 
incriminating poem, and if so why he had not 
reported it. Later he thought, after Bukharin’s 
fall, that perhaps the conversation had been a 
test also of Bukharin's loyalty, though it seems 
Pasternak was the real object of interest. He 
was bitterly disappointed when Stalin lost 
patience with his tangential replies and rang 
off. At this time, as a poem of 1936 makes 
. clear,- Pastema k. believed that a foremost poet 
, and the national ifeader could riiee t one another 
I .ps equals, to discuss the -most serious issues 
! feeing the new order, and only later did he 
I see that the conversation never could be re- 


August Books from Yale 

Alexander Pope 

A Life 

Maynard Mack 

This longiawnited book is the first full-scale biography of 
Alexander Pope since 1900. Written by the world's leading 
authority on the poet, and conceived with the general 
reader specifically in mind ,.it will be the definitive account 
.of the life of one of England’s greatest writers. £15.95 
Published jointly with W.W. Norton (U.S. A.) 

A Village Without Solidarity 

Polish Peasantry in Years of Crisis 1 ■ 

j. C. M. Harm 

,This historical and anihropological study of Wlslok, a rural ■ 
village in southern Poland, exanpnes the nature of Polish ' 
socialism and society a( grassroots level. Ulus. £12.00 

‘Gadamer’s Hermeneutics 

A Reading of Truth ■ and- Method 
Joel C, Weinshtimer : 

This book offers a detailed and Comprehensive exposition 
of Gadamer’s master wbrk Truth and Method in a form 
a&essible to the nonspecialist reader. £20.00 

.The Vidorian Country House 

: Revised and enlarged edition - ' 

MarkClirouard 

■ *jGlrouaraV knowledge is illuminated by sympathy and 
insight- and his lucid' and unaffected style makes this a yeiy 
feadabte bobk as well as a very useful one.” - Francis ■ 
i Hatmon-BrownV A/evv Society. Now in paper, £10.95 

Hpbert, Smythson and the Elizabethan 
Gomttf yHouse ‘ ^ 

Mark Giroudrd ?'•/ 

■! */hU js a'brilii&fU and beautiful Work that achieves what .*• 
m/m bfest bookp achieve - it makes you want to see the 
' r 5f^C“i r yourseJfr" - Goiin Aqiery, Financial Times . . 

0°y^I»PWv«;95 : ; 


The Return to Cameiot 

Chivalry and the English Gentleman 
Mark Girouard 

“A model of Intelligent and responsible popularisation, a 
constant pleasure to read . . . The story Mark Girouard 
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sumed. By 1937 his disillusion became total. 

In December 1935 Pasternak wrote grateful- 
ly to Stalin for having proclaimed Mayakovsky ; 
to be the best poet of the epoch: it saved him, 
he said, from the inflation of his own signifi- 
cance, At the Writers' Congress in the previous 
year Bukharin had made an important speech 
ori poetry and poetics, in which he stressed the 
individuality of Pasternak and his right to that 
individuality. Bukharin may not have appreci- 
ated the most characteristic work of the poet - 
- Afy Sister Life, for example — any more than 
Gorky did; but Pasternak represented for him 
the Ideal of a poet loyal to the regime yet. 
honourably 1 , mainttdning his independence as 
"an artist. From that moment; every debate on 
poetry Jed up to the question of Pasternak. His 
critics, friend ly or covertly hostile , 1 wanted to 
remould him as a civic poet bn correct' Soviet 
lines, coaxing or threatening him out of his 
harmful Idealism and preoccupation with his 
own feelings. Pastemak'listened, when he was . 
present, but made no secret of his view that a . 
poet's primary allegiance must be to art and to 
the truth of art. 

This could have been extremely dangerous 
for him, as speakers more than once hinted. 

1 - ;;But Pasternak did not lose his nerve, although ■ 
•' i ;he became ill and depressed ip 1935, particii- 
* ; time of the lntemational Congress 

^Defence 6 f Culture in Paris, where his recap- ‘ 

. . tionby the delegates left him glaringly promin- 
ent. After Kirov's assassination in December 
. . .1934 the situation for writers , steadily 
; . Worsened, culminating in. the Great Purge of • 
i I 1?37, with show trials, continual denuncia- ? 
:dons, mass' arrests, and, the .breaking of the • 
.intelligentsia. . Pasternak more than ■ once 
• showed exceptional bravery. He . would not... 
• denounce Andre Qid&'sRetour de V URSS, on ' . 
the pedantic pJeaithat he hadq ’t read the book } ! 
r .. he refused to call with q titer writers for Mar- - 
shfll Tukhachevsky and his associates to be- 
executed^ he wrote to the Wife of Bukharin In . , 
1937 saving he had no reason to doubt her 
husband’s innocence of the! charged against 
.. him.; While, friends and enemies alike. 


journalist named not inappropriately Izgoyev 
(izgoy means “outsider”), and he must have • 
been authorized at the highest level to deal so 
gently as he did with the outsider Pasternak. 
Izgoyev dissociated him from the crimes of 
Bukharin and Glde, with each of whom the 
poet had been in sympathy, and prescribed for 
him the modest role of translator specializing 
In poetry from the national republics. A trans- 
lator Pasternak became, of impressive range 
and power (ironically, he had earlier set his 
face against the occupation), while working 
quietly on the first drafts of Doctor Zhivago ; 
Two decades, later the novel would end his 
avoidance of the foreground in a blaze of 
publicity. . , 

Fleishman has conducted a defence of the 
poet which may occasionally look like special 
pleading until one has seen the evidence he is 
able to bring. We learn from this book to watch 
out for the latent opposition lh Pasternak’s 
seeming pete of conformity. More than once he 
will be found to have followed his own pur- 
poses while appiarently falling in with the 
, general movement. The attempt to write more 
simply which he made in these years would 
wem to align him with all his colleagues who 
Were scared pf “Formalism" and anxious to 
satisfy the newmass readership. But Paster- 
nak, as he made clear in ata meeting of 
Writers in,Mipsk; was guided by a subveteive • 
example. His speech at the conference. “bn v - 
ModeBty and Boldness”, attacked the hieh- 
, flown v^/^SB^o^-S^ali^^eaUsin, contifit- ’ 
ing It. WjtK Tolstoy’s downright 'vigour, in bis '• 
exposure of shams. Pastei^Vmtfdesty was. 
often 'tonic, but it derived'tao from his sense of ' 
being thp instrument of a higher ppwet. The 
••• beWnete -m itr sanity. ;pnd strength Was Tol- ' 

. stoyan. f > -< . * 

' ™ s , t sc S ue ! 6 Bpfis fasterfy% to the Twin- > 
ties '.fully maintains tftp high 'standard of dts - 
predecessor. The reader (Mil !gbixi from" ititin '& 
excellent, grasp iOf Soviet .literary? polities in 
decade of greaisignificance for Russian life 
tilre, That Russian literature came through was t 
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The Semiotics ofRusslan Cufiiral History: 
Essays by luriiM. Lotman. Lidiin la. 

Qinsburg, Doris A. Uspenskii 

229pp. Cornel! University Press. $29.95. 
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Since the death of Stalin, the Soviet doctrine of 
Socialist Realism as an approach to the arts has 
become less of a stultifying monolith. For the 
past fifteen years, the Soviet establishment has 
even managed to tolerate a kind of loyal 
opposition, known as the Moscow-Tartu, or 
Russian structuralist, school of literary ami 
cultural criticism. This limited and still highly 
qualified tolerance is the more remarkable in 
that the structuralists show clear tics and affini- 
ties with the abolished and anathematized 
literary movement of Russian Formalism, with 
the “bourgeois” Prague Linguistic Circle of the 
1930s, and even (if more tenuously) with 
French structuralism. 

Although Yury Lotman, the most energetic, 
talented and versatile member of the group, 
has taken some pains to dissociate himself from 
the formalists, this has been more of o tactical 
manoeuvre than a repudiation. Nevertheless, a 
genuine critique of formalism and an attempt 
to transcend its limitations is very much a part 
of the Moscow-Tartu project. In this, Lotman 
and his associates take up the legacy of Mikluul 
Bakhtin, not only his concepts of “dinlogisin” 
and “heteroglossia”, but above nil his critique 
of the formalists and their failure to connect 
literature as a system with other systems opera- 
tive in culture and society. V.V. Ivanov, ling- 
uist and literary scholar, one of the very early 
members of the school, was the man most 
responsible for the publication of Bakhtin’s 
Rabelais and the second edition of his book on 
Dostoevsky in the 1960s. But Bakhtin wus 
neither precise nor systematic enough for the 
structuralists, and they strongly emphasized 
the formalists’ senrch for the , ‘spccificlty ,, of 
literature, or “literariness”, and ihoir stre- 
nuous efforts at professionalism mid systematic 
knowledge. 

The exceptionally fruitful, m limes startling- 
ly u § innl *>PP roach of Ihe school has been 
embodied In n series of summer schools nt 
Tartu University in Estonia - much of the work 
of which was published, albeit in very small 
editions- and in a regular series of publications 

“ the po znakovym sistemam 
.( Works on semiotics"), eighteen of which havo 
so far appeared. By no means all the contribu- 
tors have been literary scholars or critics; in- 
deed, linguists, musicologists, art historians, 

ethnographers, cultural historiahs, sociologists 

,-S even jnathetnaticiatis have added to the 
: richness of the brew. If the vocabulary tends to 
have* at hmes a -tpo insistently “scientific” 

^ leSS Qit ° n the case than wM 
. their French counterparts. 

- w ^PfeTariu grohp is doing what 

wship should dp: demonstrate wrivincJngiy 
i 2 S' bfl - nthi ideological sphere 
’Sa a orthodox 

S^asatafaS--': 


w mi led. ie pel ui vc imd p0orly , 
jured to Ann Sliukni:n,\ s 
/i« v. it is heavy going. Rut j, does ^ 

, l m|,l,,,,,n ' 1 listurically, the ^V 

l. , i ,u proup owes its existence VH 
essays m hiiguislie.s of 1950, insniredi™!? 

field oi cybernetics, machine * m Z 
niton nation theory. Behind StaGnJ 
w'lueli. though doctrinaire, opened m 
relative ideological freedom to the m 
hmgnagc and literature, stood twolZ 
nr.ive as they wvie learned- V.V Vim 
andA.S.thiknhava. later figures^ 

a more direct role j„ lhe develop^ 
.structural semiotics are also treat^in 
what more detail in Seyffertthaninthet 
m.»re elegant work of Slmkmnn. SeJ 
clarify the historical circumslancw oft 
group’s emergence, hut his work c aruti 
place Sliukiiiiiirs as an account of*]* 
group at tempts to do. 

In general, Ann Shukman, and the&« 
licit-formalist group with which she baa 
iitcd. have done more than anyone to Inafe 
explicate, and make available the mostb 
taut work of both the Formalists and &K 
cow- l a r tu group to an English-read^ s 
cnee. Editor of the series Russian Po& 
Translation (Holdan Books, Oxford t 
volumes have nppeared to date, indud^b 
malist essays from the 1920s as well asosa 
porary structuralist works) and the SI 
New Literary History (IX, Winter 1978^1 
devoted to Soviet semiotics and crisis 
Shukman has now put together a vofeni 
thirteen essays by Yury Lolmwi and h 
Uspensky to commemorate Lolraan's siri 
birthday, with the co-opcration of botisi 
ars. 

'Ihe essays are virtuoso performafcaisS 
application of structural semiotics. Nwi 
purely literary in the sense of dealingodjiiil 
a literary text. The distinction oftheo^kf 
that it treats literary texts Hnd certain pad 
of everyday life analogously - ie, as «iSf| 
Saussurean terms, it relates such actsof^iR 
to a common cultural code, or tongue. Iftsi| 
Lionnl Socialist Realist critics tended Ion 
literary characters ns real-life personag&ld 
mnn and Uspensky tend to study to®* 
figures and the historical milieux In 
acted by a method derived from the sy*t»* 
scrutiny of literary texts. Some of its attift* 
have ulrendy become fairly well knowu-fr 
seeking out of significant oppositions, esjwa 
ly “binary oppositions”, tracing conflktJ^ 
reversals while at the same time notiiffe 
persistence of structural relations, losing 
only its most prominent features. • 
Must of these essays deal wilh-Rurf 
cultural history of the eiglilcenth 
nineteenth centuries - n place apd 


which the impact of litcrnturo on 
of cult u re was especially marked. A ndnbs 
themes are Illuminated wliusc perslde^ 
Importance for an understanding o f 


day Russia arc appnront: tiie dualian“*i 
siun culture, the significance of 
thentre for poiiticul behaviour; 
form that political and cultural coniHdsWv 
assume ns opposed to their particular 
tic-idcologicni content. While the 
ary Soviet Union is referred to oniyli^®^ 
the significance of the themed dealt** 
Lotnuui and Uspensky for contwp^; 
Soviet life would pass no intelllg«\t wr 
reader by. . , 

Tlie volume edited by the N? 
contains three essays by Loftriso 71^ 
Lotman and Uspensky jointly. All 
as well in Shukman’s volume. The 
Russian Cultural History contain* 
introduction by Boris Gasparp v . 
hiember of the Moscow-Tartu schoo 
his emigration to America , and 
essay by Lidia Ginsburg, not u8uaU ^ l ?S 
with the group, though written jj 

spirit, “The ‘Human Document ^ 
Formation pf Character”. For- 
alone the book Is worth its P^’’™ 


Over shooting 


Pa ul Johnson 
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Black Box: KAL 007 and the Superpowers 
130pp. University of California Press. £14.25. 

0520055152 

There are innumerable unsolved mysteries of 
the sea and, since long-distance travel by air 
became the norm, a growing number of air 
mysteries too. The destruction of the Korean 
747 airliner in September 1983 was only half a 
mystery. We know what happened to it, be- 
cause US electronic intelligence tapes re- 
corded the instructions of Soviet ground con- 
trol to their interceptors to shoot it down, and 
the Soviet authorities, after a series of initial 
lies, admitted they had done so. But they main- 
tain to this day that the plane was on a spying 
mission and that their action was a proper 
response under their frontier defence law of 
1982. 

What we do not know is how the KAL craft 
got over Soviet territory. Broadly speaking 
there are three possible positions. First, KAL 
007 made a navigational error and the action of 
the Soviet authorities in destroying this inno- 
cent, if errant, aircraft with the loss of 240 
civilian lives is typical of their paranoia and 
contempt for human life. That is the position 
taken by the Reagan administration and (I be- 
lieve) by the overwhelming majority of airline 
pilots. Second, KAL 007 was, as the Soviets 
allege, engaged in some form of spying and the 
Soviet response, though brutal, is understand- 
able, whereas US administration comments 
are hypocritical in the extreme. That is the 
position taken by hard-left intellectuals and 
other conspiracy theorists. The third position is 
amore open one, veering between the two and 
concluding that a satisfactory explanation of 


the incident has not yet been provided. 

Alexander Dallin is more or less bound to 
adopt the third position since otherwise he 
could not have written a book of 130 pages, 
counting notes, bibliography and index. Not 
that Black Box is just a bit of bookmaking. It is 
a sober, thorough and professional analysis of 
every aspect of the incident by a political sci- 
ence professor from Stanford who is a reput- 
able authority on Soviet affairs. His mills grind 
exceeding small, in the American manner, but 
there is no real padding and I learnt a lot from 
his little book. 

His method is as follows. He examines how 
the incident was first reported and the chang- 
ing assertions (themselves most instructive) of 
the Soviet and US governments. Next he dis- 
cusses how KAL 007 got into Soviet airspace. 
This is really the core of the mystery, and Dal- 
lin shows plausibly and in detail how improb- 
able a navigational error on this scale was, 
given the equipment and procedures of an air- 
craft of such size. 

Dallin then goes on to tackle the possibility 
that the divergence from the flight-path was 
deliberate, either to save time and fuel or be- 
cause the senior crew members had been sub- 
orned by US (or other) intelligence agencies. 
He shows that the fuel-saving explanation is 
improbable in the extreme, given the risk in- 
volved. On the “intelligence mission” explana- 
tion he commits his one error of tact: he re- 
gards the International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization report on the crash, which dismissed 
this hypothesis, as a “whitewash”. This is un- 
fair for the ICAO report had to deal with evi- 
dence and there was no evidence for this theory 
other than the Soviet allegation. The only cir- 
cumstantial detail which the Soviet authorities 
produced - a forty-minute delay in the jet’s 
departure from Anchorage, which the Rus- 
sians said took place to enable the flight to 


coincide with “certain satellite orbital positions 
or passages” - was investigated by the ICAO 
and proved to be innocent. 

The most valuable part of Dallin’s book is his 
convincing demonstration that the Soviet air 
defence authorities - contrary to what the US 
government originally alleged - did not at the 
time know that KAL 007 was a civilian airliner. 
By an unfortunate coincidence they had been 
tracking a genuine US surveillance aircraft, a 
Boeing RC-135, which was flying dose to their 
airspace. When they picked up KAL 007 on 
their radar, they seem to have thought that two 
RC-135s were in the area, and the visual sight- 
ing by the interceptor pilot after the Soviet 
fighters were scrambled did not correct the 
error: Dallin shows that mistakes in distance- 
judging could make the size and silhouettes of 
the RC-135 and 747 seem almost identical. The 
US government seems, rather reluctantly, to 
have come round to this explanation too. The 
inference is that, had the Soviet authorities 
known that the intruder was a dvil airliner with 
passengers aboard, they would not have shot it 
down. But this is by no means certain. What 
does seem clear is that Soviet air defences in 
this area are, at any rate were in 1983, slow and 
inefficient. 

Dallin’s book can be criticized on some 
heads. He devotes inadequate space to 
attempts by the KGB’s disinformation service 
to peddle conspiracy theories among the West- 
ern media and academia, which netted it some 
prize boobies. And I think he should have 
begun his quest by analysing earlier and similar 
incidents. Not until page 78 does he come to 
the two most pertinent cases. In 1973 an Israeli 
Phantom shot down a Libyan Airlines 727 over 
the Sinai Desert, killing 108 of its 116 passen- 
gers. Like KAL 007, it had refused to acknow- 
ledge signals or follow instructions to land , and 
for a time the Israelis loudly maintained it was 


on a hostile mission. In fact the pilot bad over- 
shot Cairo and was already returning - he 
thought the Israeli interceptors were friendly 
Egyptian escorts. The Israelis eventually 
admitted their mistake and offered regrets and 
compensation. 

Still more instructive was the case of the 
KAL707 in April 1978, on a flight from Paris to 
Seoul, which went a thousand miles out of its 
way and appeared to be flying straight to Mur- 
mansk. After two hours, Soviet fighters found 
it and used their cannon, damaging its wing. 
The pilot,' with impressive skill, brought the 
damaged plane down on a frozen lake. So we 
know exactly what happened in this case, and 
the Russians tacitly admitted that the intrusion 
was accidental, contenting themselves with 
publicly expelling the pilot and co-pilot. 

These two earlier cases suggest, beyond 
much doubt, that the obvious explanation for 
KAL 007's route - navigational error - is the 
correct one, despite Dallin’s demonstration of 
its improbability. How could the Libyan Air- 
lines pilot, an experienced Frenchman, over- 
shoot an enormous, unmistakable city like 
Cairo? How could a Korean pilot, skilful 
enough to land a damaged airliner on an un- 
known frozen lake, make what was described 
as “the worst navigational error in modem 
aviation history”? We know that they could, 
because they did. 

Even the best pilots can, and very occa- 
sionally do, make extraordinary slips. After 
reading Dallin’s book 1 am satisfied that the 
KAL flight-deck crew were guilty of a com- 
pounded error, and paid for it with their lives. 
A great deal was learnt from this episode, 
however, not least (I imagine) by the Russians, 
for whom it was a public relations disaster . It is 
extremely improbable that anything like It 
could occur again. But who knows? Pilots will 
remain fallible and Russians trigger-happy. 
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Almost ten years ago, in acordance with the 
l nilirig spirit of ddtente, the United States 
i' , announced n massive new groin export agree- 
( menl with the Russians worth $1 billion a yenr 
[' to American farmers. In negotiating the deal 
[■ the Americans were partly motivated by a de- 
[; sire to avoid a humiliating repetition of what 
l;.. the late Senator “Scoop” Jackson described as 
“one of the most notorious foul-ups in Amcr- 
1 ican history” - the exploitation of an agree- 
S; ment reached three years earlier, which had 
| allowed Soviet purchasing agents to launch a 
jv. dramatic “raid” on the grain markets by means 
jv- of a series of simultaneous secret deals reached 
before the markets could adjust to the sudden 
g onslaught of demand. This had depleted US 
S| grain reserves almost overnight, sent prices 
rocketing, disrupted the markets generally, 
raised both’ food prices and the retail price 
i index, and cost the American taxpayer more 
than - $370 million in shipping and export sub- 
adies. _ ... 

I fc Apart from wishing to avoid a further “raid” 

F on the markets; the US government believed . 
L ^at the : 1975 agreement would enable it to 
|: V obtain important political and economic lever-. 

> age ip its dealings with the Soviet Union, In this 
. ^espeet the deal perfectly embodied the wisb- 
. fulfilment and false analyses of Soviet inten- 
■; tions. which, in retrospect, cad be seen to have 
; eharaqferized ddtente. 

1 .®°th President Fofd &nd Secretary pf State 

- , Kissinger tjelleved that the deal would help 

H': ■ Challcngefor Soviet Foreign Policy in 

L ■ me 1980s. (142pp: v Indiana University Press. 
R;i ^’Paperback, $7.95'; 0 253 30863 5) consists 
K.| p $ /foreword from Amos A. Jordan; an 1 
Jjv, : totrodvjctipn by Adam B.’Ulam as well as three 
Hi Europe po<| the USSR” by 

H ' ^ Stent .identifies developments in. 

HK ^^rh.Eurbpe that tire particularly relevant 
■■MS rtnre rm ' Grdf W' : writes on 


them reach an agreement to import oil from 
the Soviet Union at bargain prices. Ford, along 
with most members of the State Department, 
appeared to accept Kissinger’s assessment that 
the grain crop was a “tremendous asset”, and 
that if sales to the Russians were handled 
prudently, they could also buy “a year or two of 
good Soviet behaviour”. 

In this detailed description of the back- 
ground to the deal and of the governmental 
machinery brought into operation to bring it 
about, Roger B. Porter records that Kissinger 
had been much impressed by tlie way in which 
the OPEC members had used their oil re- 
sources to obtain political advantage. Accor- 
dingly, he believed that the prospect of the 
grain agreement might encourage the Soviet 
Union to exercise a “calming” influence in the 
Middle East. In any event, it is dear from 
PorteT’s first-hand account that Kissinger had 
little difficulty in convincing the members of 
the US Economic Planning Board (of which 
Porter was a member) and other colleagues in 
government thattherepould bsa “cTuqaUink”, 
between agriculture and foreign policy. As a 
result, “linkage" and “leverage" became 
fashionable concepts in the formulation of US 
foreign policy. However, the supposedly 
crucial link between grain and foreign policy 
remained solely in the realm of Kissinger’s 
political scenarios and stubbornly refused to 
come to life as a factor Influencing Soviet 
behaviour. 

The grain deal did, however, prevent a 
second “Great Grain Robbery" and succeeded 
in Introdudng a degree of much-needed stabil- 
ity and predictability in the US grain market. 
But It did not lead ; to the lucrative oil deal 
which Ford and Kissinger hoped for; it did not 
persuade the Soviet Union to exerdse a “calm- . 
ing influence" in the Middle East; apd little 

“China and the Soviet Union”. And Rebecca 
V. Strode in her essay “Strategic i Issues and 
Soviet Foreigi Policy” conclude? that “the 

coincidence of mounting eronpmic:difficultijji; , 

growing political challenges,; and^ changes fo 
leadership may provide the Incentive and the 
opportunity for a' significant departure from 
the strategic polities of the BreHmevjAndro- 


eyidence has come to light of Soviet good be- 
haviour - witness the invasion of Afghanistan. 
Indeed one gets the impression from Porter’s 
account that no one in the US government 
knew precisely whRt benefits the grain deal was 
intended to help achieve or how it was ex- 
pected to do so, and if Kissinger occasionally 
had insights into such matters he did not deign 
to pass on this knowledge to colleagues. 

If negotiating the grain deal failed to contri- 
bute to the attainment of any identifiable poli- 
tical objectives, Carter’s decision to scrap it 
following the Invasion of Afghanistan was 
scarcely more productive. Then under growing 
criticism for failing to provide determined 
leadership. Carter acted on the novel and 
somewhat masochistic principle that although 
the decision to cancel the agreement would 
damage the United States more than the Soviet 
Union (which found alternative sources of 
supply) it would impress the Soviet Govern- 
ment by signalling the extent of tlie President’s 
injured feelings; . , ... 


STONES I CROWS 


; Dai Houyifig : t ; 

Translated by F^nces Wopd } .; 

, ‘STONES OF THiS WAliL 
builds tip pebble by pebble air 
. extraordinfixy mosaic bf life in 
China among the excoriated - 
arid indispensable - intellectuals. 
A moving story of humanity under 
• ' intense pressure. 1 ; 

Robert Elegant £9.95 


Charles Dickinson 

; ■ ’Charming and touching,' 

1 aiv impressive, advance from 
• his first novel, WAETZ IN 
: Marathon;.. . /soniething. 

so special and original 
• jthat comparison^ are' useless.' 

New York Titties £9.95 “ 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 


Jn his concluding comments. Porter seems 
pessimistic about the possibility of ever ,in- 
ffuenpng the Soviet Union by economic fac- 
tors since for reasons of pride it- is bound to 
resist all attempts at leverage. Actually, it re- 
sists such attempts because- its leaders, have a 
clear perception that it is jn their interests to do. 
so; .the concept of “face” which, weighs so 
heavily with the Chinese is not a major factor 
with the Russians. 

Whether or not economic factors can play a 
part in influencing Soviet behaviour js not 
answered by this book, which is excessively 
concerned with the minor details relating to the 
machinery of government. However told, the 
story of the 1975 grain deal is not likely to 
provide an answer. A grain deal which 
was entered into for insufficiently defined 
purposes, inconsistently pursued and then 
scrapped in haste without proper regard to the 
consequences, is an inadequate basis for 
reaching a conclusion about such an important 
matter.. ' 
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ANASTASIA M. SHKILNYK 
A Poison Stronger than Love: The destruction 
of an Ojibwa community 

£9 5 95) YaIC Un ‘ Versity PreS5> £3 ° (paperback, 
0300029977 

’Hie road to hell was paved with good inten- 
tions. Administrators looked on Grassy Nar- 
rows, an isolated Ojibwa reserve in north- 
western Ontario, and saw a community with- 
out regular access to modern medicine. They 
saw a backward people whose children were 
sent away to distant boarding-schools. They 
saw that Grassy Narrows sprawled over the 
islands and peninsulas by an inconvenient riv- 
er, without even a gravel road that could take 
the residents to and from the town of Kcnara. 
The administrators had declared a war on the 
poverty of Canada's Indians. They promised 
the people of Grassy Narrows more jobs, and 
more government aid, and electricity, and 
cheaper food; they also threatened them with 
the withdrawal of their family allowances. 
Modernization was for their own good. All 
they had to do was leave their old reserve 
for ever, and move five miles to a new town site 
beside a logging road. 

In 1963 the people began to move, and by 
1972 nobody was living on those islands and 
peninsulas. Yet in the new Grassy Narrows, a 
strange and terrible thing happened: the com- 
munity fell apart. The words are simple and 
bland; the reality is complex and horrifying. In 
1977 Grassy Narrows had a population of 490. 
living in sixty-five frame houses, and in the first 
ten months of the year the police were called to 
investigate 1598 disturbances, threats or crimin- 
al acts. Forty-six per cent of children failed to 
complete the school year; nearly a third of all 
children between eight and fifteen were on 
probation for criminal behaviour. Two years 
later the reserve had twenty-four children en- I 
rolled in Grade Two (usually a class for seven I 
year-olds); ten of them were already showing 1 
signs of mental deterioration as a result of I 
sniffing gasoline. Vandalism has become abun- i 

dant; gang-rape common; incest no longer I 
rare; and alcoholism merely normal. More I 
than four-fifths of men over the age of thirty, t 
and about two-thirds of the women, went On j 
prolonged and regular alcoholic sprees. In a i 
single twelve-month period , twenty-six people c 
between the ages of eleven and nineteen tried c 
to commit suicide. . , 

The statistics could goon and on. Suffice It to t 

say that Andrew Mikita , a clinical psychologist r 

Who visited the reserve, compared the plight of 
its inhabitants - especially its women'- la the c 
condition of patients suffering from brain dam- £ 

age. Anastasia Shkilnyk, a community planner * 
With experience 1 of “ underdeveloped” coun- s 

tries that paled by comparison with Grassy a 


Narrows, lived on the reserve for nearly three 
_ years; and her disturbing, powerful book be- 
gins with a description of the almost unbeliev- 
able desperation of life there. But the import- 
n ance of A Poison Stronger Than Love lies in its 

lucid explanation of why the community de- 
generated so fust, reaching a state of social 
collapse in which the impulse to Care and the 
will to live had censed to be the norm. 

If the new reserve was hell, the old reserve 
’ fiaJ not been paradise. Yet it had functioned as 
a community in which children and old people 
alike knew their responsibilities and duties, 
and iii which the rituals of Ojibwa life (includ- 
ing the "vision-quest" for adolescent boys) 
were still observed. The people chose their 
leader according to his spiritual powers and his 
hunting skills - the concepts were, of course, 
linked - and according to traditional patterns 
of kinship, which retained their ancient im- 
portance. Trapping, fishing, hunting and 
gardening were more valuable sources of food 
than was wage-labour. "Life on the old reserve 
was primitive”, Shkilnyk writes, “but families 
showed a remarkable degree of competence in 
assuring the survival and well-being of their 
members." Her book goes on to throw an in- 
quisitive shadow over such loaded terms as 
"primitive". 

When the people moved to the new site, 
their entire way of life changed. The present 
reserve is, essentially, a cluster of houses which 
the government erected beside a stagnant lake; 
the ties of clan and family can no longer deter- 
mine the arrangement of homes. The site is too 
rocky, and the space too limited, for the effec- 
tive maintenance of vegetable gardens. A 
school exists on the reserve, and attendance is 
(in theory) compulsory; in consequence, fami- 
lies no longer spend the winter months working 
trap-lines together in the bush. Until the 1960s 
ihe people's diet was still based on game, fish, 
berries and other traditional - or “primitive" - 
fare; nowadays most of their food comes from 
a supermarket in Kenora, and comprises 
tinned goods, soft drinks and white bread As 
for Ojibwa spiritual fife, all its rituals have 
been abandoned except for the ceremonies 
that mark death. Though Shkilnyk says little 
about the subject, it also seems clear that use of 
the Ojibwa language has deebned greatly- 
today a chief is selected according to his ability 
to speak fluent English and to deal with the 
government. Finally, the widespread misuse of 
alcohol has imposed . its own pattern on 
community life (the book’s title alludes to the 
description of alcohol, by a Grassy Narrows 
resident, as a poison and. “a stronger power 
than the love of children"). In 1977 alone, the I 
people spent (201,000 on liquor. . ■ 

_In short, Grassy Narrows has lost the quality , 

of hope. Its residents speak of their dew home < 
as a corral, a cage, a concentration-camp. Yet i 
without any belief in the future, or in them- i 
selves as a community, they seem powerless to | 

act in a cohesive manner. Their stoty differs in \ 


2 its misery and intensity from that of other In- 
dian bands in northern Canada, hut (bey are by 
no means the only people to he wrenched from 
a traditional way of life and dumped unentn- 
• prehending into the modern world. 

In 1956, for example, the government of 
Canada decided that a group of Chipcwyuii 
Indians in northern Manitoba could function 
no longer as a self-sufficient community in the 
wilderness (to the Indians, of course , it was not 
a wilderness), and it sent aeroplanes to re- 
locate them to a settlement of shacks and tents 
near Chm chill, on the shore of Hudson Hay. A 
group of Cree Indians, traditional enemies of 
the Chipewyan, were already living there when 
the Chipewyans, most of whom spoke no Eng- 
lish, arrived in a town which many of (hem 
had never even seen. Eventually the govern- 
ment moved them to "Camp Ten", a group of 
forty-five small houses on an exposed ridge 
beside the local graveyard. The result was a 
predictable agony of suicide, prostitution, 
crime and rampant niocoholism. The main 
difference between this tale and the story of 
Grassy Narrows is that in 1973, most of the 
Chipewyans at Churchill moved back into (he 
distant forest, where they remain. The had 
preserved enough self-respect to affect their 
own fate. 

The forced relocation of Grassy Narrows 
was not the final blow to its people's culture 
and self-esteem. In 1970 Canadians learned 
with shock and anger that Dryden Chemicals 
Ltd (a subsidiary of a British multi-national) 
had poured more than 20,000 lbs of mercury 
into the Englisli-Wabigoon river system in the 
previous eight years. Because mercury is such a 
long-lasting element, some 300 miles of water- 
ways have been irreparably poisoned until well 
into the next century. As a result, commercial 
fishing ceased for the people on several re- 
serves in north-western Ontario - including 
Grassy Narrows. The immediate decline in 
tourism and sport-fishing caused further unem- 
ployment. The extent of mercury poisoning 
among the Ojibwa remains unclear, ns its 
symptoms often resemble those of prolonged 
alcoholism; but the people’s trust in the river, 
formerly central to their spiritual and econo- 
mic life, has been broken. The government 
promised reparations. So far it has delivered 
nothing. 

A Poison Stronger Than Love chronicles 
these events with such calm rage that I was 
reminded of Colin Turnbull’s well-known 
book rite Mountain People , a study of the 
breakdown of values among the Ik tribe In east 
Africa. In each case a well-meaning govern- 
ment forced a hunting people to change its 
home* its economy and its culture. In eacli 
case the result was appalling. The people of 
Grassy Narrows were by no means ignorant 
that a disaster had befallen them; addressing a 
provincial Royal Commission in 1978, the chief 
of the reserve spoke of "the total physical, 
mental, and spiritual brenkdown of our peo- 


ple". H..I like the Ik . these Ojibwa have rtf* 
cully imagining a teimn to health In on, 
c.al respect, however. Turnbull's finding 
fer In mi those o! Shkilnyk. In The uT * 
Turnbull suggests (hat "the 
not value emotion above survival, and 
Will'. Mil low-. Shkilnyk. hymmr^doS 
a people who still feel love, though thevfZ 
lost the ability to show it; and at GraswS 
r^suivival may no longer he value^ 

■.i| l k rI |h P . S r ,C mOS M frighl0ni "8 Possibility o| 

all is that ( ii ussy Narrows is nut so much 

distressing aberration from the typical pattmJ 
of Indiiin -white relations in Cunnda™ 
emblem of them. While Shkilnyk emphasi^ 
the uniqueness of these |>arlicular cC 
stances, she also admits that “Allthcsechanis 
in the political and social order of the Grajsi 
Narrows community are the products of a 5 
lie policy whose main thrust has always beea 
and continues to be, the assimilation of lodaii 
people." She quotes statistics which indicate 
that the rate of suicide nmong Canada’s Indi- 
ans muy he as high us twelve times the nation 
average; nobody knows for sure. About athiid 
of all Indians in the country meet a vtotaa 
death. Even those whites who seem free of 
overt prejudice against native people often*- 
play a terrible arrogance towards them. A fw 
years ago, for example, the Ontario Ministerof 
Resources Development described Indians# 
the children of the federal government". He 
meant simply to emphasize that his govern- 
ment was not responsible for native people; 
but his words suggest that he, like so many 
others, believes Indians to be immature eol 
incapable of rational decision. 

One is tempted to say that the most hopeful 
lines of A Poison Stronger Than Love lie not in 
its pages but on its dust-jacket: "Anastasia M. 
Shkilnyk is now a policy adviser on aboriginal 
affairs to the Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State, Ottawa." But such a statement would 
be, in its way, no less paternalistic than the 
cabinet minister’s description of Indians as 
children. The nntive peoples of Canada, like 
aborigines around the world, are in desperate 
need of integration - integration, that is, of 
their own spiritual world with the physiol 
world about them, which continues to alter 
with such relentless speed. Whether from gulll, 
fear or misguided altruism, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has poured large sums of money Into- 
many Indian reserves, including Grassy Nar- 
rows- What Cauudinns hnve never allowed 
their native people is rcsjjecf, self-sufficiency, 
and the time to “develop" ns and how they 
wish. If there is hopu in tills bleak story, it inust 
be the hope that even those Indian communi- 
ties which have been most frnctured by the 
modern world can somehow begin to take com- 
mand of their own lives und their own lands. 
“A slave", .Shkilnyk observes, “is also a man 
who waits for someone else to come and free 
him." 


Gregory Palmer 

. MARGARET ORB ELL V 
Theff at uralWorldof the Maori 
. ! 230pp, David Bateman. £20. 

,.090861030.0 .; • i ; ' 

■ : The my this and lore of the New Zealand Maoris 
; wfcrib extensively collected and published by 
the Victorians, the most notable of these col- 
,- lectors was Sir George Grey, who was sent to 
; New Zealand, at the age of thirty-two, diiringa 
turbulent period in its history; He published a 
, collection Of rtiytha, printed in Maori, in- Lon- 
dpp in 1854, and ip English' the following year. 
A hiissionaiy, Richard Taylor, also published a 
•Collection in 1855. Romanticized stories drawn 
from the myths were popularized by James 
Covyan early in the twentieth century,' when Sir 
(Pettjr, Buck also brought a scientific perspeq- 
tivetobear. ' 

English version ofMaori inythblogy has 
tips become a tradition in its Own right: from 
Victorian curiosity. through romantic patriot- 
ism to anthropology, and psychoanalysis. 77ie 
Natural World, off he Maori is part orthat ttra'dl- 
:^Pb, reflecting; as, did its prtdecejskora cbn- ; 


5ST" 1 ma " a ” d ,he « • ^"enge of a colder climate than they 

.The contention of the book is that the ah,?!!! * nd also t,j e opportunity of 

Maoris, living of necessity close to nature de- fisheries ' " d i ^ , un . exploited forests and 
velooed a concept of nahL SS? ^ loSt th * ,s,ando *: art of ocean 

wluch is reminiscent of the “great chaii/of spIlts and “Peters In their 

being- This, frequently i^freTrev^ct ^ — with ^t further 

for. natural. Objects which 3d then only be gajned, Sophistication In war 

••• 

through Maori eyes.' ?. KJW here separation ^ and loss. 

The pictures - Geoff M6oh is the photo- hostile fond 

-■ gopher 1 - mainly portray that ‘natoraltarid ! f v . land Was friend- 

\ objectively, the indigenous flowers tree# W !• ft ^f 8 ^ ^onntains.were venerated and 

; ^ jluiouft -w^l beaches ■ • “ l ^ ed 

thathavereihainedunspoUed.Th^VHreihpr^: °[^a n «Jpic deeds. . : ' ■, 

fore not tik the dm*- '*'•*> *movb ! 

jhat they- make the bpqfc accessible to those ■' associated in 

tho cannot see 1 these things out of their win- Shamanism and : 

dows and they three^ 


whnt is not stated in the book, that the Euro- 
peans are responsible for the modern environ- 
mental crisis, If only because they have, ifl 
plnces like New Zenland, become detached 
from their own traditional roots. But sN 
not well in the pre- European garden of Edeil. . 
The mon, a large flightless bird that was essflh- 
tial to the economy of the early Maori*. 'Jf 5 
hunted to extinction by 1500 and the , 
organization of the later phase of Ihe Maori 
period of New Zealand history was marked uy 
tribal enmity and the construction of hiU«V .. 
fortresses or pas. The Impression Is given a 
these pages of a static society for several ce Q ' 
tunes before the arrival of the European- 
One cannot disagree with the plea for 
ter reverence toward the natural' world, aw 
however contentious the argument of thejKW • 
might be, it has led to the production of a tn <& : ■ 
Interesting and attractive book, ; ' ■' • : . 

In Peasants ; Subsistence Ecology, 
velopment in the Highland of Papua jj;. 
Guinea (302pp. Prihceton: University PW ■; 
^7.70. 0 691 09406 3) Lawrence S. OrtfiBjg; ;• : 

; apa lyses the effects of peasant involvement ip 
■cattle raising and Coffee production in 
1970s, .-" ' 
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Insiders and nonconformists 


Stefan Collini 

E.W.SW ANTON 

Cubby Alien: Man of cricket 

311pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

0091597803 

BASIL HAYNES and JOHN LUCAS 
The Trent Bridge Battery: The story of the 
sporting Gun ns 
208pp. Collins. £12. 

0002181754 

DAVID FOOT 

Cricket’s Unholy Trinity 

188pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

009159830 3 

Although cricket, more than any other sport, 
has been accompanied by a long tradition of 
good writing, it has to be said that complacency 
and sentimentalism are recurring features of 
this literature. In cricket books everyone is 
clapped to the wicket, given an easy phrase to 
get off the mark and allowed to tell old jokes; 
the atmosphere of mandatory good fellowship 
can eventually become oppressive. The fact 
that cricket is the game which has most fully 
expressed and been implicated in the historical 
intricacies of English class and status relations 
is rarely allowed to intrude on this mellow 
scene. In so far as cricket books do consider 
what happens on the other side of the pavilion 
gate, they tend to resemble the derided social 
history of the Trevelyan era , describing a world 
where cheerful professionals labour long for 
little, and where women only appear as provid- 
ers of tea and children. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this general tendency, from 
C. L. R. James’s Beyond a Boundary down, 
but it remains true that to introduce serious 
critical or sociological reflections can seem like 
across misjudgment of the occasion, like pick- 
eting a match on the village green. 

Ills a virtue of these three books that they do 
not altogether ignore the social relations of 
cricket, though they address themselves to the 
subject with rather different degrees of sclf- 
coDiciousness. As usual, those who have had 
good reason to find present arrangements 
satisfactory generally have least interest in 
consdousness-raising, and E. W. Swanton, for 
twenty-nine years the cricket correspondent of 
the Dally Telegraph, could anyway hardly be 
described as one of nature’s boat-rockers. 
Swanton’s style is certainly of a later, less lyr- 
ical vintage than that of the “crimson orb sped 
on its grassy journey" variety, but his portly, 
unhurried prose does seem well suited to the 
sodal assumptions of the County Member of 
the day before yesterday. Narrating the never- 
to-be-forgotten deeds of the 1920 Winchester v 
; Eton match (G. O. Allen 9 for 34), Swanton 
: us - authoritatively, perhaps a shade con- 

fidingly; certainly not dofensively or apologeti- 
cally- that “the boll generally moves hi the air 
at Winchester". Similarly, Allen is reported 
winning the South of France Handicap In golf, 
"beating a Jnp in the final”; the Duke of 
Edinburgh is praised for his part In a match in 
which he scored “twelve well-made runs" (well 
. connected, Sirl); a pace bowler is described, in 
that coy Idiom that cricket writers used to be 
°f. us “disagreeably hasty"; and - a parti- 
cularly nice Trevelyanism this - an account is 
. • given of a tour to South Africa “in those happy 
. ,%s of Union qnder the Crown when all races 
jived at peace": Swanton, one might say, is the 
.. Tord BIake of cricket historians (Lord Home 
contributes a few well-made sentences as a 
foreword' to the present volume): judicious, 

; knowledgeable, loyal to the game, more likely 
: be accused of blandness titan of acerbity, • 

:f wththat'weJl T turned blind eye do necessary for 
; Ito-chroQieler of the Tory Party at play. 
rAv®*®- was, ofeourSe, bom with a silver bat in 
" m °ut& (a nice misprint in the publisher’s 
-oaixiout refers tOi his interests outside cricket 
: ^Pckbroldng and gold” - at least, I assume 

'It Bk mjsprijjj). g{ on> Cambridge and Middle- 
Pfottjgfi Of Pliitn Warner, MCC committee 
aE fWrtyrfwo, England captain; soci- 
royal invitations, a few well-made 
■ ■ a good war as a Colonel in 

il ^ Imelligenre, diriing with the Duchess of 
' When' Pearl Harbor was bombed, 
with “Alex" (Field Mar- 
y^M^d Alfrkander, a pre-war friend) before 
l ij^^^ : :iCassUio;. all the major 1 posts and 

nna Hnnm 


dinner to celebrate his eightieth birthday, the 
toast proposed by the man who missed a slip 
catch off Allen in that match against Winches- 
ter but who none the less managed to become 
Prime Minister forty-three years later. There is 
a studied lack of edge, or even distance, in 
Swanton’s remark of his never married subject 
that “Gubby would say with Lord Houghton 
that ‘The intimate conversation of important 
men is the cream of life'”. 

Naturally enough, it is Allen's playing career 
that receives the greater part of Swanton's 
attention in this thorough and substantial 
biography, not that being a player (or, rather, a 
Gentleman) was then as demanding an activity 
as it is now. Having been sent down from 
Trinity after two years without a degree ("He 
in no way resented this, for he had done no 
work”), Allen began work in the City, and his 
business commitments never thereafter 
allowed him to play a full summer’s cricket. 
Indeed, he was selected for the 1932 lour of 
Australia after having played only four first- 
class matches that season. Drawing upon his 
letters home from that tour, the book throws a 
very small pool of fresh light on the endlessly 
discussed “Bodyiine" controversy, docu- 
menting Allen’s refusal to bowl in the required 
way. Although his cricketing achievements did 
not issue in quite the impressive statistics one 
associates with players of his reputation, this 
book provides more than enough detail to 
establish Allen's status as a genuine all-round- 
er, including the fact that he scored his last 
first-class hundred, against his old university, 
at the age of fifty-one. Swanton also provides 
an interesting account of Allen’s subsequent 
role as the Lord High Everything Else of Eng- 
lish cricket. As a selector, his principle, we 
are told, perhaps unnecessarily, was “when in 
doubt, go for class” (not that doubt ever seems 
to have been a companion he cultivated with 
any intimacy), a principle upon which the gods 
looked kindly in 1956 when in successive tests 
he recalled Washbrook, Sheppard and Comp- 
ton. Swanton also gives a characteristically 
calm and careful account of Allen’s part in the 
“d'Olivelra affair” of 1968. In its apparent In- 
sensitivity, if only by omission, to the feelings 
which stirred the large number of protesters 
against d’OHveira's non-selection for the tour 
of South Africa, this account provides a telling 
example of the limitations of “insider" history. 
For although Swanton reveals close familiarity 
with the parts played by Cabinet ministers and 
MCC officials, this is a subject to which the 
intimate conversation of important men can 
only provide a - in both senses of the word - 
partial guide. This is one of the moments in the 
book when one would welcome a little of 
Arlott’s emotionalism and indignation. 

Basil Haynes and John Lucas, the one a 
lecturer in Agriculture and the other a well- 
known left-wing Professor of English, are, as 
one might expect, more explicitly concerned 
with cricket’s material base. They intend their 
exceptionally well-illustrated book to be a 
piece of social history, and in addition to the 
usual rehearsal of great deeds on the field we 
are also treated to, for example, a sympathetic 
i assessment, in a tone far removed- from 
Swap Ionian mellifluousness, of incipient trade 
unionism among late nineteenth-century pro- 
fessionals, set in a context of low wages and 
agricultural depression. The central characters 
of The Trent Bridge Battery are WilUam.Gunn, 
son of a Nottingham publican, and John and 
George, sons of William’s greengrocer 
brother, with a minor part for George’s son, 
George Vernon Gunri. Their careers spanned 
the years 1880-1939, years wheDi as the au- 
thors remind us, players matured later and 
lasted longer: John Gunn took over fifty wick- 
. ets and scored over 1,000 runs when he. was 
forty-five, while his brother celebrated his fif- 
tieth birthday by scoring 164. not out, part of a 
season in which he played in eyeiy match for 
his county. But the Gunn famlly Ulustrate 
another side of the economic histoiy of cricket, 

• g i nc e they not only made runs, they made bats 
as tail, William having .shrewdly cashed in op 
the business of supplying the iate nineteenth- 
century boom in sport . Gunn aiid Moore bats 
made William a wealthy man, but - it. a an 
episode that wants its.Galsworthy - he left his 
cricketing nephew? nothing but a couple of. 

.^Haynes and Lucas have written a book. 





Spectators at the Parks, Oxford, sheltering during a snow shower In May 1967; the picture Is taken from Double 
Century: 200 years of cricket in "The Times”, edited by Marcus Williams (621pp. Collins. £17.50. 0002181320). 


which engagingly mixes the detail of local his- 
tory with the evocation of stirring deeds by the 
mustachioed worthies who stare out from the 
period prints: quotations from Wisden are 
outnumbered by those from the likes of the 
Nottingham Journal or the Egham and Staines 
News. This mixture is nicely caught in the story 
of the 1897 match against Yorkshire in which 
John Gunn first distinguished himself as a 
bowler: at the fall of each Yorkshire wicket, a 
Notts supporter would release a pigeon to 
carry the good news back to Nottingham. The 
personalities of the three leading figures are 
perhaps left a bit under-explored. William, 
who became the stem, rigidly punctual 
“Guv’nor" at Gunn and Moore, remains parti- 
cularly opaque, and one wonders if anything 
more should be made of the temperamental 
contrast between the younger pair: John, solid- 
ly, almost dourly, dependable when in the mid- 
dle, enjoyed a noisy, untidy family house, 
while George, who led a notably orderly, reg- 
ulated home life, was all whimsical invention 
and irrepressible individuality at the wicket. 
This book is a good example of the social his- 
tory of cricket; the stage of its psycho-history is 
presumably still to come. 

The theme of David Foot’s Cricket's Unholy 
Trinity is a psychologically more promising 
one: it consists of studies of three cricketers 
who combined considerable talent with a 
cantankerous, nonconformist, self-destructive 
streak which denied them their proper place in 
English cricket. The most arresting of these 
three portraits is that of Charlie Parker, the 
left-arm spinner who took over 3,000 wickets 
for Gloucestershire between 1903 and 1935, 
yet who only played one game for England, 
The “Lord’s Establishment" in general, and 
Plum Warner in particular, come in for their 
usual share of suspicion and hostility here, 
sentiments memorably enacted by Parker, who 
practically assaulted the frail Warner in a West 
Country hotel. More generally, Parker clearly 
derived some elemental satisfactions from his 
provocative, adversarial relations .with “the 
nobs", and while Fpot (joe? not really plumb 
.. the depths of ressenffmenf as a deliberately 
. cultivated form of self-expression; his punch y s 
journalistic style conveys a vivid Impression of 
theman. The longevity of cricketcareeriin this 
period Is again remarked, with Parker taking 
over 1Q0 first-class wickets a season la his early 
fifties.. Among many differences between then 
and now was the fact that much less was ex- 
pected by way of athleticism in the field in 
those more easygoing days, ' though Parker 
could, characteristically, grumble about even 
these modest' demands: *Tm a bowler riot ;a 
Weedin' fielder” was how he fended off any 
threatened , reproach, displaying his usual. . 
strong sense of his own worth. i 

Cecil: Parkin of Lancashire, Boot's ;second 
subject, Was a less colourful figure, and since 
he played in ten test matched in his compara- 
tively short county career (1914-26) he is less a ( 

; study in exclusion (and correspondingly )e|s 
neglected by the game’s historians). In this 
respect, Foot’s most original contribution 
■ comes with his third subject. Jack MacBryan 
1 of Somerset, the only amateur in his trio. The 
source material here is richer because much of 
the study derives from interviews conducted 
with MacBryan towards the end of his long life 
(he died in 1983 at the age of ninety-one). In 


some ways he seemed to be the classic amateur 
of the period - a stylish, well-coached batsman, 
a county player at rugby, golf and hockey (at 
which he also represented England in the 1920 
Olympics), a dabbling stockbroker, a fancier 
of pretty women. But the reality of 
MacBryan’s life never quite matched this 
stereotype: he failed at stockbroking, he con- 
tracted a disastrous marriage to a “Gaiety 
girl", he fell out with committee members and 
usually preferred the company of professionals 
to that of other amateurs. Despite frequently 
topping the Somerset averages between 1911 
and 1931, he was only once chosen to play for 
England, when - it is a tribute to Foot's essay 
that one comes to find this typical - he did not 
bat because of rain. MacBryan’s genial but far 
from bland reminiscences, as tactfi\jly de- 
ployed by Foot, touch on many aspects of the 
social scene of the first half of the century, and 
in this respect the book as a whole persuasively 
reaffirms the wisdom behind C. L. R. James’s 
famous rhetorical question: “What do they 
know of cricket who only cricket know?" 


Eastern Light 

for Jonathan Crosstey* Holland 

There was a time 

when so little seemed uncertain. 

I lounged beneath the green seigneurs 
and viewed the huge sky stooping: 
rinsed, I wrote, and ringing, 
and fluent, and lapidary. ■ 

The light was a bright statement, 
candid and clean as a Commandment, 
a sword-stroke 
admitting no half-measure. 

Doubt itself seemed a sin . 

In this indetermi n ate and empty 

quarter; this mesh 

of sanding and marsh and creek, 

I see this is creation light; . 

. unblinking light, severe and immense. 
Does that mean it is true? 

That boy climbing the dune’s escarpment, 
scrambling to the top of far Gun Hill 
.comes st> close 
we could call out tQ him-. 

In this frame 

almost innocent of dampness 

and bruises and concealment, . 

thb tricks-ih-trade of the misty west, ; 

is there one blade, 

one fault, one silver serpen t, . . 

you think you cannot clearly see? ‘ . , 

You see what you think then? 

'Wheife is the deceit in equity? 

Look east . Light of light. 

I go back to the beginning. 

Apparent, I write. 

KEVIN CROSSLEY-HOLLAND 
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Charles Townshend 

RICHARD HOLMES 
Firing Line 
436pp. Cape. £12.95. 

0224020439 

Why do people fight - not in spontaneous an- 
ger but in the painfolly contrived organizations 
called armies, whose nature shapes the armed 
clashes called battles? How can battles occur? 
These are questions which until recently did 
not preoccupy military historians. As John 
Keegan showed in The Face of Battle, the tradi- 
tional “battle piece" created by Julius Caesar 
dealt in greatly simplified mass actions in which 
soldiers figured as near-automata, cleaving to 
their eagles or flags and rallying to their com- 
manders. In the modern variant they are im- 
pelled by patriotism or other ideological stimu- 
li. Since Keegan’s pioneering work, the radical 
writings of Ardant du Picq and the startlingly 
initialled S. L. A. Marshall have gained wider 
currency in Britain. It is fairly common know- 
ledge that the dynamics of action under high- 
velocity gunfire stem from the cohesion of 
small intimate groups and not from the direc- 
tions of generals. 

All the same, the question of why people 
fight remains more difficult to answer than the 
question of how they fight. The two are of 
course inseparable, in that much of the answer 
lies in the mechanics of getting people on to the 
battlefield, after which fighting is more or less 
guaranteed by the survival instinct. Keegan’s 
work used this du Picq paradox to great effect, 
and Richard Holmes now goes a stage further. 
Where Keegan set out to render the "battle 
piece" more credible. Holmes sidesteps the 
limiting category of “battle" to deal with com- 


bat in general. He thus avoids the inconsisten- 
cies that Keegan ran into when he tried to 
distinguish battle from sporadic fighting (of tile 
sort increasingly familiar in counter-insurgen- 
cy operations), while yet maintaining that the 
great unities of time, space and action were 
illusory to the ordinary combatant, whose real 
battle was a tiny, local affair- one might almost 
say a guerrilla action. 

What Dr Holmes sets out to do is, in effect, 
to extend Clauscwitz's vivid image of the re- 
cruit’s march into battle. Thus we follow the 
progress of soldiers through oath-taking, 
clothing, training, setting out on campaign, to 
coinbat, wounding and death, coping with 
fear, responding to leadership, and reacting to 
the enemy. The soldiers come from all over 
Europe and America in the last three centur- 
ies, but principally from the British army of the 
last generation. Here the author’s wide reading 
is amplified by a survey sample of hundreds of 
living soldiers, including members of the Falk- 
lands task force. 

Despite making effective use of statistical 
material, and a less casual use of psychological 
theory than Keegan, Holmes’s method is 
essentially eclectic and impressionistic. Thus, 
for instance, on the phenomenon of “fragging" 
(the murder of unpopular officers and NCOs 
by their own troops), the material on Vietnam 
is a complete set of statistics, while for the 
First World War it is three random examples. 
Some readers may find this imbalance unsatis- 
factory, but overall Holmes’s technique of 
selection is absolutely convincing. His relaxed, 
deceptively plain style is the perfect vehicle for 
his material, and his sane attitude controls 
even the most grisly incidents. This is a 
compelling and instructive book. 

It is astonishing what people caught up, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, in military orga- 


Open to inspection 


James Palmer 

ROBERT GRIFFITH (Editor) 

Ike’s Letters to a Friend 

211pp. University Press of Kansas. $19.95. 

0700602577 

Between 1941 and 1958 Eisenhower ex- 
changed 150 letters with Everett E. (“Swede") 
Hazlett, a naval officer whom he had known 
since boyhood. The. friendship had not been 
close - they rarely. saw each other after.ieaving 
Abilene,- but it blossomed after the corres- 
pondence was resumed in 1941 , and there is no 
doubt as to 1 Eisenhower's strong personal 
affection for Hazlett in the long letters he 
wrote as Supreme Commander and President. 
Haziett’s career was a contrast to Eisenhow- 
er’s. He excited Ike's envy, when he was sent 
abroad during the First World War, but his 
early promise was cut short by bad heaith and 
he spent the rest of hJs service i n training estab- 
lishments. The friendship seems to have be- 
come more important to Eisenhower as the 


divergence between his and Haziett's lives 
became more marked. 

The letters -only Eisenhower’s are included 
in the book - are about mattera of current 
policy: military diplomacy, inter-service rival- 
ry, Congressional politics. Eisenhower took 
Haziett's views seriously and commented at 
length (often over eight to nine pages), at the 
busiest times of his life.- 

He wrote mostly in justification of positions 
and decisions he had taken, which suggests that 
the correspondence helped him “to reach an 
average solution!' to the problems before him; 
he explained it in a letter written in July 1953. 
He wanted his motives to be inspected though 
not necessarily approved. 

The book is valuable therefore for what it 
reveals personally about Eisenhower, rather 
(ban as an addition to the -existing printed 
documentation; and the introduction and cryp- 
tic linking passages provided, by the editor 
make it a “life and letters” rather than a 
primary printed source. The revelation is how 
much Eisenhower enjoyed the high offices he 
occupied. 


nizations will put up with: not only the destruc- 
tiveness of battle, but also the routine of ex- 
ploitation of combat soldiers through the in- 
competence or indifference or malice of the 
establishment. At the political level this takes 
the form of the monstrous ingratitude of most 
societies to those who fight for them. At the 
organizational level, which Holmes bravely 
confronts, it is corruption, tile sheer range and 
scale of which (neither Milo Minderbiudcr nor 
Ernie Bilko figure in the book, but they repre- 
sent an awful reality for armies), and the suf- 
fering needlessly inflicted on one’s own peo- 
ple, seem to call for some real effort at control. 
But military authorities appear to write it off as 
one of the countless grit particles that cause 
friction in the military machine, and are not 
prepared to expend the energy needed to disci- 
pline the 'Tear echelon". They are concerned 
with finite objectives, not with building a bet- 
ter world, even though it is hard to see how 
a bent army can represent a straight society. 

That effectiveness is a function of capacity 
and motivation. The first can be meusured 
whereas the second cannot. If there is any 


weakness in I lolmcs’s analysis, it lies here fo, 
us Keegan’s explorations of the "will to com. 
bat’’ were the least satisfactory sections of 71. 
Face of Hattie, so Holmes is at his least convia 
ing on the “will to warfare". Part of the troubfe 
lies in the monolithic impression both write* 
appear to have of the nature of soldiers - 
seemingly immutable over the centuries - » 
readiness to acknowledge the impact of tech- 
nological change hut not of social change. For 
all the resilience of military traditionalism 
modern societies arc different. The deference 
of Wellington’s rankers has gone for gooi 
Total war has changed the significance of bat- 
tic: what is decisive is no longer the battlefield 
but the wider mobilization of society. Battle u 
n kind of hermetic arbitration had disappeared 
long before the First World War. In this 
respect Keegan did not take his argument far 
enough, and Holmes's rather offhand refute- 
tion of it is too imprecise. The form ofcombai 
must be determined by the nature of armies 
which in the end reflect the nature of the 
societies from which they are drawn. In & 
end, albeit indirectly, the people win. 


Doing the right thing 


Keith Jeffery 



MAX ARTHUR 

Above All, Courage: The Fa Ik lands front line: 

First-hand accounts 

338pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 

0283992492 

WALTER WIN WARD 

Rainbow Soldiers 

341pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 115426 


Although British soldiers have certainly seen 
plenty of action since the Second World War, 
not much of this has been what-oue might call 
"proper" soldiering. Armies, after all, are 
principally organized to fight other armies. 
Apart from the Falklands war, however, the 
British have only fought set-piece "battles" 
against uniformed, professional opponents on 
two occasions: in Korea and at Suez. Neither 
conflict has generated very much British war 
literature. In the case of the former the British 
had only a comparatively minor role, and in 
any case the Americans were running the 
show. In the latter, brevity and the inconclu- 
sive and unsatisfactory end to the operation 
left little for the military writer to celebrate. 
But the Falklands war was quite different and 
over the past three years it has prompted what 
seems to bg a greater volume of publications 
than any other British conflict since 1945. This 
is not particularly surprising since the conflict 
was clear-cut, relatively limited in time and 
space, and it resulted in an unequivocal victory 
against the Argentinians. There were, more- 
over, none of those tedious moral difficulties 
which attend the peace-keeping operations 
and anti-hationalist holding exercises wltich 
have largely been the lot of the British army 
over the past forty years. It was, or at least it 
seemed to be, a nice simple fight between 
goodies and baddies; a kind of global, if lethal, 
cops and> robbers. ,, . 

litis is very much the attitude adopted by the 
servicemen in Max /Arthur’s valuable collec- 
tion of interviews. :They all believed that they 
werej’doing the right thing”, and this was a 
significant factor in mairitainihg morale. But 
more jmportant yet was. their esprit de corps 
aiid the strength of their corporate identity. 
Mor? than one soldier expresses the opinion 
that he was fighting riot for the Falkland ls- 
lands, or the Queen, or even fof Mrs Thatcher, 
but really only forhjtoself and his comrades. In 
there are plenty of these in 
for Arthur’s book -you'depend on your mates 
|md more, often . than' not tipon itheir automatic 

react ions, to events.; ■ •>, -s;- 
A, recurrent , feature! of the book is thn 

thit Se hu 


adopted in putting this book together. Isa 
soldier likely to express himself very different- 
ly to an interviewer? The conventional way to 
behave in these circumstances is to deny (hat 
one has been particularly courageous and (0 
affirm that anyone would have one the same in 
similar circumstances. Is it likely that one ol 
the interviewees would tell Arthur that, yes, he 
had been especially brave and had gone out to 
the Falklands with the deliberate intention of 
performing “over and above the call of duty" in 
order to earn some sort of medal? 

The starting-point for Arthur’s book was the 
list published in the autumn of 1982 of those 
decorated for service in the Falklands conflict. 
Drawing mostly from this list, he interviewed 
over 200 people and eventually selected twen- 
ty-nine men and one woman for his volume. 
The aim was to let the interviewees “speak for 
themselves". Although the book is ostensibly 
"by’’ Mnx Arthur (and he holds the copyright) 
the "real" authors are the servicemen and 
woman themselves. The edited Interviews are 
graphic and moving, yet the most immediate 
section oF the book comprises cxtructs from (he 
diary of a medical officer written on the battle- 
field itself. This docs raise a small questions 
to the full authenticity of the other account! 
However sensitive the editing, the stories told 
in Above All, Courage by 110 means constitute 
raw evidence. It would have helped to know.a 
little more nbout Arthur's precise interviewing 
and editing technique. Did he, for example, . 
ask the same questions of each person, and in 
wlint ways did ire prompt them, if at all? At 
stage Admiral Snndy Woodward remarks: “A* 
for the Belgrano, enough lias been snid on that 
subject to satisfy nnyone, I’d have thought.' 
As presented in the book, he appears to have 
volunteered this observation. Perhaps the 
Admiral says this to everyone interested In the 
Falklands (an understandable attitude urtbesj 
Dalyell days), but perhaps Max Arthur himself 
introduced the subject. 

None of the accounts reproduced in 
All, Courage is by a private soldier. Indwj 1 ' 
two-thirds of them are by officers - modi) 
from dlite formations such'as the Paratroops^ . 
Marines - who are uniformly sriicu^j 
.thoughtful and just a little gung-ho. Alfo ol j J 
none of them glosses over the horror, • 
.danger or palp of battle, neither do they Kg . 
having participated in the exhilarating, hrea 
less action of what one calls a “great adven- 
ture". "Looking back”, adds another, 
wouldn’t have missed it for the world.” 

There are gung-ho officers, too , in J 

Soldiers , and private soldiers, mostly 
> ruffians who are the salt of the earth in 
As in Max Arthur’s book, most of the 
takes place on the Falklands , but unlike 
■ ter Winward’s is a work of fiction: War nw* • 


■ ih;- A- 1 *' ■*’ ' 


Library without the pictures, fo.two fespe®* 
however, the. novel illuminates hnporiJJ 
• aspects of the conflict untouched by Above j 
Courage. Jhere ore inarticulate and terrm 
soldiers in Mr Winward’s book, and part 0 
story is also told from the Argentine P° ,n - 
view. | • ! :* 
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Testaments of trade 


David Abulafia 


STEVEN EPSTEIN 

Wills aad Wealth In Medieval Genoa, 1 ISO— 
1250 

269pp. Harvard University Press. £20.50. 

0674953568 


Venice has achieved a final victory over Genoa 
by winning to its archives much greater num- 
bers of historians; yet the mass of notarial acts 
In the Genoese archives is unrivalled in scale 
and in chronological span. From the twelfth 
century onwards, notaries in Genoa deposited 
with the city government their books of nets, 
roughly recorded in pale ink on friable paper, 
which were considered to have legal force in 
themselves, even without the production of 
fair copies of documents on parchment. The 
first surviving cartulary dates back to 1154, 
and, as Steven Epstein suggests, it may in any 
case have been one of the first to be placed on 
deposit with the commune. Around 1150, too, 
we see the formalization of wills, which be- 
come structured documents, dictated to notar- 
ies in the vernacular and entered in the notarial 
registers in Latin. And this emphasis on a true 
record of last intentions is itself a reflection of 
the rapid commercial expansion of Genoa: 
patricians and self-made merchants accumu- 
lated a vast range of business interests, in trade 
and banking, but also in urban and rural prop- 
erty. With this expansion grew also the dilem- 
ma over the morality of profit-making enter- 
prises that is reflected in the death-bed renun- 


Status statistics 


J. K. Hyde 


DAYID HERLIHY and CHR ISTIANE KLAPISCH- 
ZUBER 

Toscana and their Families: A study of the 

Florentine catasto of 1427 

404pp. Yale University Press. £32. 

0300030568 


The publication of Les Toscans et leurs families 
in 1978 marked a milestone in the emergence 
of the new discipline of historical demography. 
By the then-novel use of the computer, it was 
possible to supply the bottom line to the mass 
of data collected by the precocious bureaucra- 
cy of the Florentine commune so as to portray 
with a high degree of accuracy and detail the 
distribution of persons and wealth not simply, 
M fs usual with mcdlevnl records, within a 
manor or other small community, but through- 
out a territorial state of n considerable size 
equal to about half the aren of the state of 
Massachusetts. Compiled with a view to locat- 
es taxable wealth, the sixty volumes of catasto 
records detail the economic resources of some 
50,1)00 households including around 260,000 
persons with remarkably accurate information 
concerning age, marital status and relationship 
to the head of the household. The data con- 
cerning professions and occupations are much 
satisfactory and are further weakened by 
the authors’ understandable decision to pro- 
ce» only; the' names of household heads. 
Another limitation is the almost completely 
synchronlc chafacter of the first catasto, whose 
thoroughness was never approached by earlier 
Gf; later surveys. However, the unprecedented 
tteluHori of individuals of. all ages from the 
new-born to the old does allow the reconstruc- 
of the fluctuating birth and death rates 
two p r three generations, which clearly 
■ fop catastrophic impact of bubonic pla- 
Again,, nithough migrations are only 
v^yjecofdedk the inclusion of the cities 
and tfre rural areas within a single survey 
. possible to show the relationship be- 
.■ city and cqntado in quantitative terms 
ftPEfor e ' the degree to Which Florence had 
.- T^Jpo foe economic capital of the whole re- 
E ' with setting out these and 

/^ffiridihgSjfrpm the catasto in an extended 
^ liberally illustrated with maps and tables, 
' He &hy. and Christiane Kiapisch-Zuber 
: 10 the evidence in context by 

hot only to other documentary 
as notarial registers and the 
jfcj|M^Booksofthe Dead, but also to liter- 


ciation of usury and restitution of ill-gotten 
gains, or at least in a steady stream of charit- 
able donations, to lepers, for the ransoming of 
captives or the sustenance of the poor. 

But Epstein seeks to do more than confirm 
existing impressions of great economic vitality 
in twelfth and thirteenth-century Genoa. He 
aims to reach the mental outlook of the 
citizens, seeing a will, whether made in final 
illness or while preparing for a long voyage, as 
a considered statement of priorities: an oppor- 
tunity to win divine favour, to reward faithful 
servants and, not least, to ensure survival of 
one’s own wealth through several generations. 
He strikingly demonstrates the importance of 
direct descendants and very close kin as benefi- 
ciaries of wills; there has been a tendency to lay 
greater stress on the extended clan or albergo 
as the focus of loyalty of the most prominent 
Genoese citizens. Clearly the clan did not lose 
its protective power in politics and commerce 
simply because its members preferred to leave 
their property to their own descendants. 
Beyond the clan lay a vast clientela of middle- 
class Genoese, of artisans and, often, of 
peasants too. This is reflected in the wills; 
Epstein’s analysis of the links between Ottone, 
a judge originally from Milan, and his powerful 
Doria patrons illustrates the trusting depend- 
ence of one middle-class family on the aris- 
tocracy. 

Epstein's handling of over 600 wills is subtle, 
imaginative and also thorough. He does not 
resist the temptation to speculate about the 
unstated conditions behind a particular legacy. 
Why did the childless Mabilia, living in the 


ary texts such as personal ricordanze and trea- 
tises on morality and household management. 

In abridging this lengthy work for transla- 
tion, the authors rejected the idea of concen- 
trating on the catasto, its makers and the sub- 
jects of contemporary concern; the opening 
chapter deals with these matters in about one 
third of the space given to them in the French 
edition and, in particular, the pages describing 
the political circumstances surrounding its 
creation disappear entirely. The next three 
chapters, which describe the territorial dis- 
tribution of the population, population 
changes and the factors affecting them , and the 
distribution of wealth between classes and be- 
tween town and country, represent a reduction 
of approximately 50 per cent on the first edi- 
tion. By contrast, the following six chapters, 
which are devoted to the factors of sex and age, 
marriage, births, death and household struc- 
tures are hardly cut at all, no doubt indicating 
that Herlihy and Klapisch regard these hard- 
core demographic data as the nub of the work. 
Finnlly, of the Inst three chapters of the French 
edition which draw heavily on sources other 
than the catasto in order to examine contem- 
porary images of the family, only the first, on 
blood kinship and af fines, is retained; one of 
the sections sacrificed is a rather useful analysis 
of the contracts and ceremonies involved in a 
Florentine piarriage. Sinc^ all the appendixes 
are lost, the tables Teducecj from eighty-five to 
fifty-nine and the maps from sixty-nine . to 
twenty-eight, specialists will need to continue 
to consult the French edition. 

The overall effect of the abridgement: is to 
concentrate attention on the household as the 
basic taxable unit; Badly, adult servants are not 
considered, since they were taxed separately. 
The conclusions drawn. froni the catasto- evi- 
dence challenge many long-standing assump- 
tions about the nature of medieval society. 
Particularly striking features, are the dispro- 
portionate numbers of the very young and .very 
old, the excess of males over females, the great 
age’difference between spouses giving rise to a 
substantial pool of mature but unmarried men, 
and a surprising number of very small house- 
holds. particularly in' the city. Thwe facts are 
well established with considerable statistical 
expertise, but Herlihy arid Klapisch repeatedly 
leap beyond them to suggest connections <n 1 the 
area of morality and social ideals, whereThefr 
treatment of the evidence is much less critical, 
The authors’ conjectures make for lively 
ing but they do not merit the credence whichis 
due to the more solidly based findings of this 

• remarkable book. 


house of Oberto the furrier, leave twenty solidi 
and a bedspread to the daughter of Adalasia 
(Oberto's wife)? Epstein suggests that she was 
perhaps a freed slave, without relatives in 
Genoa; actually, as in dozens of other cases he 
analyses, there are many other possible ex- 
planations. His discussion of the time of day at 
which wills were compiled helps bring to life 
the daily round of an active notary, called 
upon, perhaps, at dead of night to record the 
last wishes of a dying man; but the detailed 
statistical demonstration that certain times of 
day were more important than others seems 
over-elaborate, given the conclusions. Equal- 
ly, in comparing wills he has resisted attempts 
to allow for inflation over the period 1150 to 
1250; and this produces a rather static view of 
Genoa. How did attitudes to charity or the 
family change over time? Some trends, such as 


the appearance of donations to the friars, are 
brought out; more comparisons across time 
would be welcome. One wonders at the book’s 
title: “Wills and Wealth” conveys an impress- 
ion that more will be said about the formation 
of family wealth over time. 

Epstein occasionally narrows his field of 
vision so much that wider problems cannot be 
seen. He has not sought (as his short bibliogra- 
phy reveals) to relate much that he observes to 
existing work on the Genoese family, the 
formation of the merchant class, and so on. But 
the narrow focus does enable him to pick out 
with remarkable acuteness the concerns of 
hundreds of Genoese of great or middling 
wealth. “The persons considered in this study 
emerge as distinct characters**, he claims, and 
the fact that they do so is a great tribute to the 
author's skill. 


Offences to the family 


O. M. T. Logan 


GUIDO RUGGIERO 

The Boundaries ofEros: Sex crime and 
sexuality in Renaissance Venice 
223pp. Oxford University Press. £25 . 

0 19503465 1 


The immediate objects of this serious yet witty 
study are the definition and prosecution of sex- 
ual deviancy in fourteenth and fifteenth-cen- 
tury Venice; actual sexual mores can only be 
glimpsed fleetingly and fragmentarily through 
the lattice. In the field of sexual culture a study 
like this of the prosecuting mentality is most 
welcome. Guido Ruggiero describes the social 
concerns and the strange fears that animated 
Venetian statesmen and men of law. We are 
also shown certain attitudes towards gender 
and sexuality which were in all likelihood 
embedded in the culture: eg, only slowly were 
women perceived to be responsible agents in 
sexual acts; in time the term “love” entered the 
legal vocabulary but was understood only as an 
Irrational passion that diminished a man's {sic). 
responsibility for his actions. Professor Rug- 
giero's constant concern is to interpret the judi- 
cial records in the search for a '‘mentality”; his 
analyses of judicial rhetoric are especially illu- 
minating. 

Venetian judges tended to treat with lenien- 
cy cases of simple fornication, rape of women 
of equal or lower social status, and adultery; or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that they 
treated these as lying somewhere between 
crimes and civil torts, themselves taking on a 
role as mediators by using variable penalties to 
bring pressure upon the delinquent to make 
the most appropriate amends. The seducer or 
rapist - and given a singularly violent pattern of 
love-making not too much distinction was 
made between the two - might be sentenced to 
provision of a dowry and to a prison term liable 
to remission if he married his “victim”. 

In cases of adultery, a prime aim of the 
judges was to reconstitute the family unit 


rather than to punish sin: remission of sentence 
might be used as an inducement to an erring 
wife to return to her husband, given guarantees 
of humane treatment (erring husbands were 
not an object of judicial concern). Severe 
penalties were incurred however by the man or 
woman who raped or seduced above their sta- 
tion. An especially grave offence was fornica- 
tion with nuns, the “brides of Christ"; this was 
an “injury to God”, and stigmatized as sac- 
rilege together, curiously, with fornication 
between Christian and Jew. Punishment for 
sodomy was exceptionally savage and here 
judicial rhetoric took on a peculiarly religious 
character. The state became increasingly 
preoccupied with homosexual sodomy and 
concerned to uncover it, and in the policy of 
the Venetian and other governments towards it 
the author detects the growth of a pathological 
fear comparable to the early-modern witch- 
craze. The threat of divine vengeance was con- 
sidered an imminent one, particularly in the 
great age of plague. 

Ruggiero shows some acquaintance with 
fifteenth-century preaching, and more specifi- 
cally that of St Bernardino of Siena, but he has 
not analysed its content and language to any 
degree. Venetian government policy here, as 
also indeed in the areas of sumptuary legisla- 
tion and prosecution of blasphemy, may be 
related to the preaching of friars on the “wrath 
of God”, which meant that punishments in this 
world would fall upon communities; but the 
perceptions of statesmen Of the evils which 
incurred it were doubtless different from those 
of preachers. Ruggiero suggests tentatively 
that “sodomy threatened to undermine the 
basic organizational units of society - family, 
male-female bonding, reproduction - which 
struck at the heart of social self-perceptions". 

Notwithstanding Professor Ruggiero’s close 
focus on the judicial documents pertaining to 
particular categories of crime, this book is of 
major interest for students of "mentality" and 
also those Of the early-modern state and its 
legal institutions. 
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Of magistrates and mobs 


Penelope Corfleld 

ROBERT NEWTON 
Eighteenth Century Exeter 
192pp. University of Exeter Press. £7.95. 
085989 255 7 

Affection for provincial capitals is a durable, if 
understated, English tradition. Jt is expressed 
decorously, even wryly, but affirmatively, in a 
subtle combination of localism and urbanism. 
Whereas reactions to London were lavishly 
represented (fom HeJl-upon-Earlh to Streets- 
paved-with-Gold, or sometimes both simul- 
taneously), the country’s “little Londons" 
were appreciated in more measured terms. 
This poised and affectionate study of one 
eighteenth-century provincial capital helps to 
explain that tradition, which it also represents. 

Robert Newton gives a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of Exeter’s urban community, 
viewed from both within and outside its Coun- 
cil chamber. Much attention is devoted to the 
useful and unglamorous continuities of local 
administration; but much also to the sharper 
upheavals of party politics and heated electoral 
disputes, when money, drink and issues circu- 
lated in excitable combination. As the author 
points out, he offers a “portrait rather than an 
analysis”. There is relatively little engagement 
with wider controversies. In particular, he 
makes ao reference to the debates that are 
currently animating the study of “the new 
eighteenth century”. Implicitly, the conceptual 
framework here is whiggish, but restrainedly 
so, in keeping with his general approach. 
Eighteenth-century Exeter is held to have ex- 
perienced eventual progress, both constitu- 


tionally and environmentally. There is even a 
suggestion of long-term moral improvement. 
Yet at the same time, Newton expresses some 
dismay at the city’s gradual economic eclipse 
during this period, as it lost its role as a major 
textile centre, and as Exeter/Topsham strug- 
gled unsuccessfully to remain an international 
port. Its “Georgian high noon" was not with- 
out its thunderclouds. 

One theme to stand out is the importance 
attached to civic dignity and to protocol. Two 
very different encounters with monarchy illus- 
trate local sensitivities, hi mid-November 
1688, Exeter Corporation had the testing ex- 
perience of being the first official body to en- 
counter the invading William of Orange, then 
a treasonous claimant to a legally occupied 
throne. The Uezonian dilemma was acute, with 
an actual King in London but a potential king 
at the gates. Hesitant, the Mayor refused to 
sanction an official welcome, and many coun- 
cillors, with the Bishop and Dean, fled. Only 
two of the twemy-four-strong Corporation met 
William on his ceremonial arrival, although the 
city crowds were enthusiastic. Such official 
caution was rapidly put to shame, as opinion 
across the country rallied to the invader. By 
way of penalty, Exeter then had the humiliat- 
ing experience of being placed by William 
under the rule of a military governor, Sir 
Edward Seymour, the city’s Recorder and MP. 
He in turn attracted much hostility, and in the 
1690s was both derided as “Sir Chuffer" and 
attacked as “Tsar Semskeye” by his many local 
opponents. 

There was a jovial counterpoint to this tense 
episode in another royal visit 100 years later. 
Then the Corporation was ready with its 
salutations, but the monarch was instead reluc- 


tant. In August 1789, George III went on pro- 
gress through the south-west, and was greeted 
in Exeter with illuminations and a procession. 
However, with dynasty secure but health un- 
certain, the King declined to attend a munici- 
pal feast in the Guildhall. He preferred n quiet 
tour of the Cathedral, accompanied by the 
Bishop. Thereupon an angry alderman had to 


aiinounccd its subject uncompromisingly «ni 
Mobs, and Mischiefs which from mSu® 
spring". In the later eighteenth century S 
also displayed considerable support fonS 
cal radicalism. There were local defended 
John Wilkes, and thcchurch bells were 
Ins release from prison in 1774. When an im 
popular minister was invited to Exeter to Z 
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be restrained from forcibly remonstrating with ceive the freedom in 1769 he was ZIIa ? 
the errant monarch, and was intercepted by the hostile crowd demonstrations. He found 

Dean, described as “very civil and in high at first "very outrageous”, later revised?, 
glee .In general, the Corporation appreciated “extremely outrageous", ns he wan m.™, ^ 

the merits of festivitv m snrh nn pvfdnt that Ihd tl. ....... l. ,1... /-• .L ... s pursued 


the merits of festivity to such an extent that the 
annual mayoral duties included giving ut least 
sixteen official dinners - at a rnte of one every 
twenty-three days. 

By contrast with the conservatism of official 
Exeter, the urban community itself was not- 
ably pluralistic. As with many old textile cen- 
tres, it had a very strong dissenting tradition, 
which offered an alternative ethos to the preva- 
lent Tory Anglicanism of the Corporation. This 
theme could have been developed further, 
especially as Exeter ministers were promin- 
ent in the Trinitarian controversies that frac- 
tured early eighteenth-century nonconformity. 
The city also had a lively tradition of political 
disputation, with its relatively open franchise 
and sequence of expensively contested elec- 
tions. A local bard penned the sub-Popean 
Mobiad , in tribute to popular participation: it 
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through the Cathedral to eventual refuge in to 
Bishop’s palace. 

It made for on urhun community that wa 
finite enough to he comprehensible, yet laiw 
enough to be heterogeneous and diversified 
Exeter wns a city that could be readih 
perambulated, yet had its own areas of s«. 
cializalion, from the spacious High Street 
houses of the oligarchs to the Crowded indusi- 
rial premises in the West Quarter, where dwelt 
“the nigged chieftains of the Mob”. It was a 
major regional capital, focus for a notable re- 
gional identity. This study therefore comes fit- 
tingly from a scholar with "an intimate kno* 
ledge of Exeter’s streets and gradients" Bod 
love for the Devon countryside. Sadly, the 
volume is published posthumously; but (its 
detailed and lively chronicle of magistrates and 
mobs contributes to an enduring tradition. 


Damping the fire 


Linda Colley 


The factory factor 


J. R. Harris 

MAXINE BERG 

The Ageof Manufactures: Industry, innovation 
and work In Britain 1700-1820 
378pp. Fontana. Paperback, £4.95. 
0006860192' 

Maxine Berg deservedly enjoys the reputation 
of being one of the more lively and adventur-| 


dualities. She has ririr 


qualities. She has done afor mid able amount of 
reading; especially among newer writers, on 

British nnrl Pntntwon .'.'j l'J 
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tify. and this updating is very, welcome. She is 
probably right to believe that writing on the 


on ine The book raises problems, particularly as an 
rist? of mdustriaUzation in Britain has been too introduction to eighteenth-century industry for 
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• homic growth which were conceived in - the late 
1950s and early 60$ . There has been a real need 
to look much more closely at British industry in 
the first two-thirds of the eighteenth century, 
and at all the regions which had a significant 
industrial production. 

Dr Berg starts with a survey of British in- 
dustrial development in the eighteenth cefo 
tury, drawing on some of the statistical esti- 
mates of recent times, though she has reserva- 
tions about the “skeletal suggestions" derived 
- froiti the. indices. Then she. .surveys. : briefly 
: sortie of the ideasof eightcepth-century econo- 

• miq; thinkers which she . considers ^relevant, 
I; |hough she- daos.not quite explain away their 
: ; inability, to sense or evaluate cu front technical 

change - witness the mid-century 1 writers- who 
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W this has been too narrowly considered 
frpni the viewpoint of factor inputs and price 
responses, she concludes by examining work 
organization and technology in textiles, then in 
the .metal and hardware trades. 

The book raises problems, particularly as an 
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industrial scene as a whole is unbalanced. Hav- 
ing been told that “the fuel which was the key 
to the British path of technical transformation 
was coal” we hardly hear of it again, though 
production grew from 3 million tons in about 
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leaving office in October 1761 he condemned 
the peace negotiations with France as belnj 
unduly placatory; yet earlier he bad seemed 
willing to give up even Canada to secure i 
settlement. 

Too much is perhaps made of this kind of ter- 
giversation, which characterized the entiretj 
of Pitt’s political career. One wonders in- 
deed whether Middleton’s account of thewar- 
exceliently researched and lucid thqugh It is- 
has not been somewhat distorted by an exces- 
sive determination to use Pitt as an Aunt Sally. 
Of course some biographers of Pitt have suf- 
fered from whnt Macaulay styled the diseased 
excessive admiration. But few serious scholar! 
have given Pitt sole credit for the war or main- 
tained that his gifts were administrative; they 
were not. 

What is interesting and what Middleton does 
not really explain is why so many contempor- 
aries - at all social levels - believed that the 
Seven Years War was pre-eminently Pitt’s war. 
Middleton dismisses Pitt’s contribution as 
being “primarily parliamentary”, but this is 
surely to miss the point. It was Parliament 
which brought together the country’s ruling 
61ite; it was Parliament which voted supplies 
for the war; and speeches in Parliament -If I 
they were PUt's- could reach out to the nation. 
As Churchill's speeches remind us, rhetoric 
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aiwv&- upoq li. as a 
dynamic model of British industrialization, 
and, continues to use it widely, arid loosely 
throughout the bpok, , . ' • . 

There: are Signs of haste and pressure in the 


industry just when the emigration of English 
workers to import new technology to the Con- 
tlnent was gathering pace. Next, she examines 
• ^models of manufacture in the belief that 
the' primitive accumulation . of Marx and 
“proto- industrializatipri’’ have ;bad a particular 
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was invented in a factory unit" is more than 
disconcerting and not excused by the emenda- 
tion a. couple of pages later.,The Birmingham 
Metal Company , of ,1780 wai not just ah 
artisan’s cci-operativei ,and : it Was set tip : to 
oppose a brass makers?, tiot a brass founders’. 
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After the trembling of prestige 


Adam Mars-Jones 

PETER TAYLOR 
The Old Forest 

35 gpp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarih Press. 

£9.95. 

070113 9676 

Of the American masters of the short story, 
Peter Taylor has perhaps the narrowest range; 
his stories of the last four decades take as their 
subject social lives in the southern states, pri- 
marily Tennessee, in the 1930s and 40s. He is 
serious about this society, with its complex 
calibrations of privilege, and accepts it more or 
less at its own valuation; to him St Louis, Mis- 
souri, is “a Northern city”, just as it is for his 
character Mrs Amy Tolliver. 

There is real love and real knowledge in 
these stories. One character reflects: 

iih certainly not the new do-it-yourself ranch-house 
district that means Chatham to me ... . It is the 
block after block of modest two-story houses, buili 
thirty to forty years ago now, that seem most typical 
and give me a really comfortable feeling. U was the 
people to those houses who managed to keep paying 
something on their loans during the Depression 
.... I think first of those bungalows built of good 
wire-cut brick, with red and orange tile roofs and big 
screened porches, of the little privet hedges that 
divide their sixty-foot lots, and of the maples and 
oaks aad sycamores whose summer shade their front 
yards share. 

Love and knowledge of a time and place, 
though, can as easily produce an architectural 
historian or a popular conversationalist as a 
writer; and there is in fact a tendency in 
' Taylor’s work to soften the conflicts in the 
material in a way that restricts his achievement 
as a literary artist. 

There is little in this volume that relies on 
conventional drama; even the story called 
The Death of a Kinsman" concerns itself with 
reaction rather than event, with the funeral 
arrangements rather thah the death itself, 
which has already occurred when the story 
opens. The drama takes place internally, in an 
individual's perception of rights and duties, of 
similarities and difference. 

Typically, the central character will define 
himself or herself as different from another, as 
an insider rather than an outsider, until a 
momentary revelation forces reassessment. 
Then resentment of the outsider's claims gives 
way to pity, and bonds that had always been 
there, without being noticed, are given their 
due at last. 

This is a very satisfactory formula (crudely 
distilled here from a range of variants), except 
that It establishes an opposition only to dis- 
solve it; and it seeks to heal breaches in the 
texture of society rather than examine them 
more neutrally. In the first story of the book, 
far instance, "The Gift of the Prodigal", nn 
unprepossessing widower awaits the visit of n 
*on who has never been anything but trouble. 
°y the end of the story, although the trouble- 
some son has yet to make his request, the 
father has acknowledged to himself that this 
son provides something that his obedient chil- 
dren can never offer, and that he himself de- 
pends on the black sheep’s aberrance. This is 
mightily effective as rhetorid; and only second 
nine around is the reader likely to notice that 
there js jreal casual corruption in this patriarch 
Dmo.fbj Instance, puts a'stables out of business 
faavenga wtong done to the prodigal son), 

■ the story has, rehabilitated so smoothly. 

. .Thor's characters tend to take up their lives 
Uftriianged hEter the brief trembling of their 
P^tige; his loyalty la to the status quo, and he 
; l^reesa- stretched but still viable gentility. 

‘The Jjttle Goudns", for in- 
’grapples With tjie present day before 
' romittiicence: “TTiere is no tell- 

2^hat the practkes are put there ih St Louis 
• rjjyffitidren have it touch better everywhere 


There’s no Negro In this town that will do housework 
for less than two and n hall a day, and they pay us 
whites only a dollar .... Because they can boss 
them .... Just because ihey can boss them around. 

I say to a certain person the other day. “You can’t 
boss me around like a nigger, no ma'am.” 

This passage is unusually stark in its conflict for 
a Peter Taylor story; and perhaps it is signifi- 
cant that it is given to a minor character, and 
that the supposed foreground of the story 
seems bland by contrast. 

The title story of the volume, by some way 
the longest, deals with another anomaly; with a 
generation of women who seemed quite happy 
to be outside the pale, and who enjoyed a 
paradoxical protection from authorities who 
still took it for granted that women were men’s 
responsibility. The narrator has a car accident 
the week before his marriage; in the car with 
him, innocently enough, is a woman of the type 
one accompanies to rough night spots but does 
not marry. In shock, or for some other reason, 
she runs away from the accident and dis- 
appears. In a detective story she would be easy 
to trace; but Taylor is interested in the crisis 
her absence provokes, in the vulnerability of 
established people during those four nerve- 
racking days when it seems that the engage- 
ment may be broken off. 


There is, though, something unduly airy in 
Taylor’s delineation of the demi-monde: “they 
were the daughters also of bank clerks and 
salesmen and of professional men, too, be- 
cause they made no distinction among them- 
selves . . .”. It is to the author and heroes of 
these stories that distinctions in classes other 
than their own are less than momentous; and 
Taylor no sooner opens up an unknown area 
than he appropriates it. In the same character’s 
tribute to the servants of those bygone days 
there is also a false note: 

Therewas not, in those days In Memphis, any time or 
occasion when one felt more secure and relaxed than 
when one had given oneself over completely to the 
care and protection of thc black servants who sur- 
rounded us and who created and sustained for the 
most part the luxury which distinguished the lives we 
lived then from the lives we live now. They did so for 
us, whatever their motives and however degrading 
our demands and our acceptance of their attentions 
may have been to them. 

This would be handsome praise for an equal; 
but it is bizarre to eulogize your servants as if 
their service was a free quixotic act. Perhaps 
the passage is ironical, but if so it seriously 
undermines the story; and irony in Taylor’s 
work tends to be local and (so to speak) homeo- 
pathic, lightly pre-empting a hostile reaction. 
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D. J. Enright 

DAIHOUY1NG 
Stones of the Wall 
Translated by Frances Wood 
313pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

0718125886 

Late last year a small party of British writers 
visited China as guests of the Chinese Writers’ 
Association. There we met a writer whose 
English was virtually confined to Shelley’s up- 
lifting line, “If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind?” Like many other intellectuals, he had 
been pilloried during the anti-cultural Cultural 
Revolution and made to clean latrines, a dirtier 
job than might be supposed. Through an inter- 
preter we asked him, which we really shouldn’t 
have done, how he felt when he came up 
against people who had persecuted him. He 
looked unhappy, and then declaimed, “If Win- 
ter comes, can Spring be far behind?" 

The lot of the Chinese writer is, and has long 
been, a far from happy one; the upturn in 
prosperity, in economic liberalization, doesn’t 
at all certainly extend to him. A television set 
or a washing machine is a real acquisition, but 
freedom of expression Is a political invitation 
and it can always be taken back. I formed the 
impression that ninny intellectuals in their mid- 
dle age laboured under the feeling that if, as 
could be thc case , Spring had come, then all the 
same Winter might not be too far behind. 

Dai Houying’s novel is a comprehensive, not 
to say crowded, account of a group of univer- 
sity teachers and their families in Shanghai in 
the late 1970s. Most have been in some sort 
of trouble. In, the past, either as “Rightists’’ 
according to the then regime or as Vanti-Right- 
ists” subsequently discredited, by their activi- 
ties on behalf of the said regime. Some were 
denounced or otherwise victimized by others 
among their colleagues , but all have suffered in 
some way. And suffering doesn’t inevitably 
refine, for a past victim can himself become a 
victimizer in the present. . 

Castigation of the Gang of Four and express- 
ions of horror over the! Cultural Revolution 
(almost as if it wpre a visitation from Outer, 
Space) are now pertoissible, if nOt de rigueur. 
That Dai Hbuying doesn’t make much of this Is 
to, her credit: what she is preoccupied with is 
hoW people can overcome the past and live and 
work together In the future. It has to be said 
that to us the terminology of rerent. Chinese 
fiction is more remote and rebarbmlve than the. 
word “foreign’’ wouJd signify; it .can raise pur 
hackles, if it doesn’t Send us to sleep. How 
could a person who neyer had two yuan torub 
together be called an “uprepentant capitahst ? 
It is nice to he aft he heroind, SutiYue, asking,. 
“Must we draw lines around, p^ple _w|i6. ye 
made political mistakes, to pr?ve our revqlu- 
tionary fervour7 I thought we wanjdd to. liber- 
ate ail mankind", but even her own language is 


There is certainly no irony in this, the coda to 
“Bad Dreams": 

Who is there that can imagine the things that such s 
dirty, ignorant old tramp of a Negro thinks when he 
is alone at night, or dreams about when he sleeps? 
Such pathetic old tramps seem, somehow, to have 
moved beyond the reach of human imagination. 
They are too unlike us, in their Loneliness and ignor- 
ance and age and dirt, for us even to guess about 
them as people, ft may be necessary for us, when we 
meet them in life or when we encounter them In a 
story, to treat them not as people but as symbols of 
something we like or dislike. Or is U possible to 
suppose, for instance, that their bad dreams after all 
- to the very end of life, and in the most hopeless 
circumstances - are only Uke Beit’s and Bmmaline’s? 
Is it possible (hat this old fellow has been awakened 
tonight from a miserable dream of his own 
childhood In some Uttle town or on some farm in 
(hat vague region which the Tollivers called West 
Tennessee? 

This is Taylor's authorial persona at its least 
sympathetic, arch, trivially patrician, pretend- 
ing to a warmth and authority that are outside 
his range. And though his stories contain much 
that is subtle about the dependence of insiders 
on outsiders, of white on black, his- priority is 
too consistently to keep things together as they 
are, or as they were, for him to be plausible as 
an anatomist of his chosen culture. 


often the reverse of liberating. 

The hero, He Jingfu, though he is plainly a 
good person, will hardly endear himself to us 
when he “calls on” somebody, albeit some- 
body rather reprehensible, "to correct his error 
immediately”, or when another character 
observes of his improving discourse that “They 
were interesting, these words full of dialectical 
materialism." He Jingfu divulges that, in the 
early 1960s, after he had been branded a 
“Grade One criminal” and sent into the coun- 
tryside to work, he studied philosophy “in se- 
cret, working out an answer to the problem of 
how Marxism-Leninism should deal with hu- 
man feeling". Granting that it took a brave and 
resolute person to do this, we may wonder that 
such a person never queried tbe Marxlsrii- 
Leninism which had led to his plight. 

We have to remind ourselves that we cannot 
easily tell when an intellectual, say, is sticking 
his neck out: what to us is merely a jacket 
button left undone can in that so different- 
scene be a grave case of indecent exposure! ' 
Even this novel’s Chinese title - “Man, Map I" 
or "Ah, Humanity!" - wouldn’t get by in our 
world of books. Hence, presumably, the sub- 
stitution of that perennially good thing and 
immutable symbol, the Great Wall. ' 

Gangs come and gangs go, but political jar- 
gon, it seems, goes on for ever, and there is no 
escape from this deadening formulaic language 
even for gentle He Jingfu. Its applications 
shift, so that what was once evil, “Right-road- 
ism”, say, is still evil but has taken on a different 
guise; or what was out of the question , such as 
capitalism, can become tolerable oreven desir- 
able if accompanied by some such prefix as 
“socialist” or "guided” or "proletarian". The 
labels - some of them quite elaborate/ li^ce 1 
“divjder and demoraiizer’Mdhdure/the wear- 
ers change: 1 The whole of life ‘seems to be one 
huge reference bobk, with no provision; for 
human individuality. 

In her earlier life Sun Yue' had confessed to a 
meeting of the entire student body that foreign 
capitalist literature had had a poisonous effect' 
on her. : Nowadays, we : are told, she is fascin- 
ated by modern Western writing and says that 
“there are things we can learn from it, and that 
it should be introduced to toe: students”., 
Perhaps she should be more cautious: only last 
year a Peking publication, duly quoting; 
Engfels, warned against overestimating: the 
"bourgeois literary school ■■ of Western mod- 
ernism and advised writers to stick to native, 
mainstream revolutionary realism. 

' ' Like her hero, Dai Houying is a modest 
humanist. To do full justice to gradations -of 
feelings she has overloaded her novel with tes- 
timonies, And it comes nearto reading like the 
proceedings of some earnest and over-large 
conference. Remote from the stereotype of tiie- 
inscrutable Oriental, her people agonize , at 
length and converse in set speeches. Even in’ 
their, occasional moods of light-heartedness 
they come out with things like “Take Mencius’ 


ideas on age ...” and “That’s very dialecti- 
cal". Another offensive stereotyping comes to 
mind: where there is one Chinese, he smokes 
opium; where there are two, they gamble; 
where there are three, they form a political 
party. 

Various attractions alleviate the conscien- 
tious grind of sorting out the doubtfully sort- 
able, of distinguishing between the premature- 
ly right and the retrospectively wrong, between 
the sincere and the opportunistic, and then 
seeking for inodes of. reconciliation. There are 
rare moments of solitary communion with na- 
ture, the Chinese safety valve; on one occa- 
sion, gazing at the Milky Way and the fixed 
stars of the Herd Boy and the Spinning Girl, 
He Jingfu tells himself he is not a shooting star, 
but “a person with feelings, with love and 
hnte”. Such moments are suffused with love of 
country, "that endless yellow dust”, which, 
whatever crimes have been committed in its 
natine, is undeniably strong and deep. 

There are flashes of Ironic amusement — 
though the irony and the comedy are all ours- 
as when we hear that in Sun Yue’s youth 
primary schoolchildren were taken into the 
fields and made to eat their lunch sitting next to 
a dung heap in order to imbibe “proletarian 
feelings”. There are the brief anecdotes of 
classmates reminiscing together, and the re- 
cording of little acts of spontaneous kindness. 
But most cheering are the young people, 
relatively untouched by the burden of history 
and able to see things with an innocent yet 
sharp eye and to speak about them frankly. 
One of them tells He Jingfu: "Your generation, 
was like a blank sheet of paper; os soon as you 
met any colour, you were dyed. You all banged 
your heads: till the blood flowed, some became 
stupid, some becatoe dumb and some died.” 

We are probably happy when the ending 
comes, and we are certainly happy that it is a 
happy ending of sorts. In that the heroine and 
the hero finally get together after much heart- 
searching and many noble offers of self-sacri- 
fice. It even jooks as though He Jingfu’s “very 
brave book" about “Marxist humanism,. which 
wants each person to become a free individual’ - 
Will eventually be' passed for publication .de- 
spite opposition from the university Party com- 
mittee. “On the football field, the referee is 
signalling hake a break’ ”, a character called 
"The Writer” explains.in a> homely metaphor: 
"The problem is suspended”, adding In a 
rather mixed one' of more general application, 
“How can we get rid of this treacle if our hands 
are tied?” 

Stones of the Wall cannot be said to be a 
“good read”; it is of no aesthetic interest what-; 
soever. But T aside from inducing further 
apprehension in those who are nervous of poli- 
tical ideologies - it has very considerable 
documentary value for anyone interested in 
China. It is, in what we see as the characteristi- 
cally unrealistic way of the genre, a realist 
novel. And, I guess, it too is a brave book. 
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Eric Korn 

I’ve always had a soft spot for Madagascar, if 
only because the people are called Malgache, 
which sounds as if it ought to mean a soft spot 
(“I was abseiling down the bergschrund when I 
dropped my karabiners into a malgache” ), and 
because of the soft musicality of their lan- 
guage, “Tsaroako ny tsikin’ny androko omaly/ 
Izay man j ary aloka foana, indrisyl” sings J. J. 
Rabearivelo in Love Song, which may be ren- 
dered (courtesy K. Katzner, Languages of the 
World , Routledge and Kegan Paul) "I recall 
the joys of days gone by / They waned alas to 
flit away!" 

But when I read that an armoured division of 
the Malagasy Army had been called in to de- 
stroy the dojo of an intransigent karate sect 
which had been terrorizing peaceable tourists 
(or, according to others, brutally to extirpate 
the only democratic opposition) I thought it 
was time to be better informed. So I bought 
Aretina Sy Fanasitranana by Dr Andrew 
Davidson (Antananarivo, 1876). This is 
evidently a medical text (there are sections on 
Beriberi, Skrofula and Aretiny Addison) and, 
judging from the preface and acknowledge- 
ments to, among others, “Dr Warburton Beg- 
bie, Indrisyl”, it was written In Malagasy by 
Dr Davidson of Edinburgh and the NY 
Friends' Foreign Mission. This must be one of 
the first Western medical texts in a sub-Sahar- 
an language (I’m not counting papyri on the 
therapeutic applications of 'mwmk) but is none 
the less unintelligible for that, even the manu- 
script bits in English on the interleaved blank 
pages: 

Joseph Raropur, formerly an attendant at the asy- 
lum. Hii habits were not intemperate, but he occa- 

. aionally took Loo much rum. Guarding cattle on 
“Chanane" estate in Black River, which is a malarial 
locality. He got his wages one evening and he and 
two other companions bought a "diopine" of rum 
each. He drank hU own share, was intoxicated, and 

rapidly developed into that maddening physi- 
cian's cryptography which denies us the end of 
the story, although the word dysentery can be 
made out, likewise enteritis and either "suc- 
cumbed” or "recovered". 

Sq, I hunted up a copy of G. W. Farter’s 
Concise Grammar of Malagasy (Trubner 
1883); proceeding backwards, I have only 
reached the last chapter, which deals with in- 
terjections. Endrayl (ah 1 oh!) - E , O, Ray l (Ehl 
Hoi Hal) Endral (Oh thatl Would that!) and 
Indrisyl (Alas!). Indrisyl (Alas!), although by 
now familiar, is a bit of a problem, because 
OED says.it means “Lo, Beholdl” or possibly 
“He is over yonderl" and it tells the story- of- 
. Pierre Sonncral (fl in Madagascar cl780) 

• ambling through the tropical rain forest When a 
new species of lemur swan' into his ken. "Indri! 
(Lo, Beholdl)”, or possibly “Indri izyl- (He is 

• • over yonder])”, cried his faithful Malgache 

ttackci , whereat the Gallic juggins wrote u In- 
dris =» espfcce de I6mur” on his shirt-cuff. We 
all know that what he had seen i$ in reality 
called a babakoto or babacoot [Lichanotils 
b rev icau dolus), but a lie or a misunderstanding 
can go around the world while the truth is 
putting its boots oh, especially if the truth is a 
lemur, noted for its sloth. The sloth ( M or ai s - 
from its plaintive’ cry”) is Latin American, not 
to be confused with the Malagasy aye-aye, 
which goes aye-aye sad sounds like, a Latin- 

; American ;dance. Lloyd's Al ii different again. 
I'copld gb on . . but "SanatriaF, I hear you 

, : declaim (Fpibid that - l). ThelnterjedHon 

■: sanfliria hid “perhaps" (I am quoting G. W. 

. ; Parkbr) 'the' following mode of origin: it is a 
. plant u&cd medicinally by the Malagasy; it is 
also the iiame given to an earthen pot daubed 
with streaki of coloured paint in accordance 
with the directions bf the incantation worker, 
the. pot fs, carried to the place where the dis- 
ease hap its origin and is believed to attract the 
. disease to itself, and is consequently left there, : 
the.perSop who IeaVea it exclaiming "Sahatrta" 
(Kf$y it -jfethe disease L be, sandtryl ). . 

. ‘ 1 1 turned to Curiosities ofthe Vegetable Kihg- 
domfSPCfc 1849. or thereabouts) to fold .out 
. more aboiiL.the plan I , bu t the . pply Malagasy 
vegetabie-wbich' figured was the tfinghien tree, 
a poisonous plum used to tbst.for witchcraft or 
other crirhei The Accused is made to eat as 

• much boiled Vice as poS^lbld, followed by- three 
pieces of dhlckiih ‘Skin "about the size of a 

. dpUar-’VHd then drinks the tanghien shapings" 


mixed with banana juice, is ritually commin- 
ated by the panozondoha, and made to drink 
large quantities of rice-water "till the stomach 
rejects its contents; when if the three pieces of 
skin are found all is well, the party is pro- 
nounced madio , legally and morally innocent". 
If they are not, he is incontinently brained by 
the bystanders, using the very rice-pestle in- 
volved in the rite. A fortiori, if he dies without 
vomiting, he was even guiltier, and serve him 
right. (Compare and contrast with the philo- 
sophy of English witch-finding ordeals, where 
the victim's death proves innocence, tough 
luck, lass, but we’ll give you a grand funeral.) 
A skilful panozondoha could select ripe or un- 
ripe fruit according to his personal feelings, 
and the accused person's means. It was 
observed that the rich were hardly ever found 
guilty by the tanghieri-test. If I add that it was 
customary to seize a few bystanders to serve as 
experimental controls (poor persons, by and 
large) and submit them to the test to show that 
the poison really was poisonous and there was 
no possibility of corruption, you may well wish 
to perform mifady ahitra, the adjuration of the 
grass. Do this by plucking a piece of grass from 
the ground and hold it up, as to express “May 
such misfortunes be far from us as we would 
avoid treading on the very grass of the village 
where such sorrow dwells”. Or you might pre- 
fer to take your chance with the karate team. 

★ ★ ★ 

Recently reading, and enjoying, J. L. Carr’s 
Battle of Pollock's Crossing , I never supposed 
that his fictional hero's abandoned literary en- 
terprise, G id tier's Brief Lives of the Frontier, 
was other than fictitious. But I was wrong, and 
a handsome woodcut-illustrated pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, published of course by the tire- 
less J. L. Carr, has dropped through my letter- 
box with a plop of soft reproach. It is number 
11 in what even the publisher cannot describe 
more precisely than as "a series of small books” 

(i Selected Poems of Skelton came with it), the 
cost is as derisory as the size is nugatory or 
possibly vice versa, and I don’t know how I have 
managed for so lpng without the information 
it contains , not a word of which I believe. Well, 

1 grant you William F. Cody ("some have drily 
argued that the buffalo was named after him 
and not him for the buffalo”) or Theodore 
Roosevelt (“Inclined to avoid funerals as he 
could not be the body”), but who can give 
credence to Nettie Cook Dramsdahl, blown 
sky-high by a cyclone while hiding in a book- 
box- in Beadle County, S Dakota (“a place 
highly thought of by this publisher"), especial- 
ly In view of the circumstantial detail: “At a 
height of 60 feet the house imploded, dropping 
these pioneer aviators amongst their surviving 
possessions - five dishes, a. Singer sewing- 
machine, a stove lid, the house-dog attached to 
a wheel-spoke, and that part of Nettie's doll 
which says ’Mamma!*”? Or to an Indian scout 
named Pierre Trudeau, who blinded a rattle- 
snake with a jet of tobacco-juice while hiding 
from the Cheyenne? Or Min and Gus, two 
cattlemen of Montana, after whom Mingus- 
ville was named (later changed to Wibauxville 
after a more successful cattleman)? On Step- 
ladder Nell, “an amiable hostess, much 
favoured by short men, lest heard of in Huron, 
Dakota Territory”?' Or yet Pheblts.Quasbo, 
who Wore what was thought to be an irtuhortal- 
,ity-bestowing coat of Spanish mail dug from a 
Florida tomb, but was fatally, and accideptally- 
shot by a losing competitor in the archery con- 
test he was judging? . Where they are notim- 
probable, the biographical data are not! of an 
•elevating tendertty. Alexander. Culbertson 
won the hand of an Indian princess yvhose 
beauty was certified by Audubon: “despite ids 
royal connections and dexterity on the fiddle, 
this man did. not win advancement and grew 
dissolute and (it is said) his wife fat". Or Julia 
iBulette, “ravishiij^ly lovely C^mstock courte- 
san”, a less. than pure snbwflake of yesteryear, : 
. "Her murderer, John Millain, having pleaded 
extenuation on the!grounds that he could speak ! 
French,, was solatied during his last 1 days by 
meals of patd-de-fpie-graa cooked by gratera! 
mothers arid wives.?’ The only one of this, d^r 
plorable company who was not either shpt or. 
hanged was John; March,‘ an imtwvCrished 
scholar.pf Harvard who bung put his Diploma 
iti English Literature as a shlngle t and armed ! 


with Johnson's Lives of the Poets and Platt’s 
Celebrated Home Doctor, practised poetically 
licensed medicine inPueblo City: who, "taking 
payment in hides, gold dust and favours, 
wrenched out teeth, delivered babies and 
sawed off limbs", and earned enough to buy a 
county-sized ranch on the San Joaquin Valley. 
Now there’s an exemplary life. Gidner's Brief 
Lives, and four-score other titles, are available 
at 40 pence each from J. L. Carr, 27 Mill Dale 
Road, Kettering, and from sound bookpeople 
everywhere. 

★ ★ ★ 

Went to the Zoo to examine their Indris, but 
was lost in admiration for the unsung heroes of 
the Adopt-An-Animal Scheme. Not the pop- 
stars and multinationals who fund gazelles and 
lions and giraffes, but the homely folk who put 
their pennies behind the Undistinguished Fly- 
catcher (Musclvora subfusca) or the Lesser 
Grey Newt. A modest lady had adopted a sea 
anemone; Bumble the Cat has sponsored an 
Octopus, which is cheek; some people called 
Turtle (Myrtle and Bertil, since you ask) claim 
to be backing a Turtle; a locksmith is funding a 
kea; Class 3T are fostering a school of piranha. 
The whole scheme is rich in moral ambiguities, 
pregnant with opportunities for projection, in- 
trojectioo, abreaction, acting-out and general- 
ly acting up ... . Fostering-suitability inter- 
views in the Pangolin House. Candidates wait 
here please. 

“Like to adopt an animal would you?” 

“Only if it is entirely convenient, my Lord." 

“Come for your pound of flesh-eater, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No. no, Sire, an ounce will do. Or a servol, 
a wolverine, a polecat, a stoat, even a bad- 
tempered vole,” 

“Why you whey-faced bean eater, what 
claim have you to such an aristocrat of the 
animal kingdom? Half share in a hedgehog is 
more your mark, I warrant you. Coming in 
here with your sweaty half-crowns, imagining 
you can get custody of a cassowary, camel rides 
of a weekend, droit de seigneur over (though I 
says it as shouldn’t) a rather attractive dugong, 
whose breasts have maddened generations of 
mariners. , 

There’s a sign near the Birds of Prey that 
looks like entries for the Booker Prize: 
“Razorbill by Felix D. Brunt. Raven by Jacqui 
Pitts and A. Nordmark.” 

But no one has adopted the Carrion Hawk, 
Polyborus Plancus, the carancho or caracara. I 
always thought carancho was an obscenity fre- 
quently on the lips of the guttersnipes of Sara- 
gossa, while the caracara is a mournful keening 
gauchesco song, much heard in the Borgesian 
bars of the Banda Oriental, where, -supping a 
lucent borracho, tt eucharistic potion at once 
frugal and stupendous, we become aware, in 
the momentary chink of the indifferent barten- 
der’s change, that we share In the libations that 
doomed Iphigenia, In Falstaffs sublime and 
evasive cropula, taste to the bitter dregs the 
seif-accusing cup of the supernal and necessary 
traitor. In that late afternoon, under the leath- 
8Url of the pampas, ,we are one with the 
headache that.droVe de Quincey to ah alterna- 
tive at once rational and oneiric, we share the 
heinlock-cephajaigia of Keats and Socrates, 
the temple-pkinof dooraedSlsera, the branded 
forehead of the first fratricide. I q the moment 
of hahgover each . iqan sees In the mirror sur- 
face of his drink thlat he .finally, is Cain, his 
broth oif. (From“Dofia Alvatez and the Cup", 
in Narradpnes, Buenos Aires, 1943 .) 
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er’s finger (conic to think of it, Cnlliow j, 
usually represented holding such a scroll 
Parnassus print-out). 

It should have been so composed, thouiL 
and I have spent an entrancing week learniTa 
miracle-working apparatus with a one-handed 
five-key, micro-miniaturized keyboard, wtridi 
miraculously (urns onc-to-five finger exercises 
into letters, punctuation, or commands to the 
machine, swift and silent and ideal forusinfin 
the British Library. 6 

Unfortunately a slip or so ofthe thumb -and 
I was all thumbs - turns letter j into GO BACK 
TO LAST DOCUMENT SEPARATOR, 
turns capital K into PROCEED BACK 
WARDS THROUGH TEXT AT STEAD* 
ILY INCREASING PACE WHILE IGNOR- 
ING PANIC-CRAZED FINGERTIPS DAB- 
BING AT EVERY KEY IN TURN and tons 
MWMK {'mwmk, ancient Egyptian for turtfe- 
grease as well as ocronymic for MAILER 
WASHES MUMMY’S KA, a tetragramraaton 
constantly on my lips) into OBLITERATE 
EVERYTHING I HAVE WRITTEN, tht 
Hi-tec equivalent of Lady Isabel Burton a 
J. S. Mill's fire-kindling housemaid. 

So it's back to the clay tablet and wedge for 
me, with exclamations of Savitryl and Cam- 
chol whenever I make a mistake, and no place 
on my ort-strewn desk for the twenty-first cen- 
tury. But I do have room for a sweet-scented 
cylindrical calendar, inscribed with various 
symbols indicating the omens for the day. Un- 
fortunately {Indrisyf) the text is in Batak, an 
outmoded Indonesian script that looks lib 
footprints in the snow, if it ever snows in 
Sumatra, but fortunately there Is a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of explanation in trade-English. 
Still more fortunately, I don't know how the 
Batak calendar interlocks with the one I use, so 
1 have to ignore its advice, most of which is 
aposematic, or off-putting: “This is the pair of 
the pincers of scorpion. We must not organized 
the celebration on this day, as the scorpion is 
sure to catch the organizer with it's pincers. 
This is the scorpions' belly. We must not organ- 
ized a celebration on this day. Only those 
bom on scorpion-dnys may do so. This is the 
scorpion's (all. We must not undertake any- 
thing on this dny. Not even the following day.” 
Nor does getting away from the scorpion make 
life easier: “This is ‘alasungsang’ (i.e. antipode 
of scorpion), (on the days indicated this sign) 
We should be extremely careful, as they are 
immured." Then there is the checker-board 
sign ("this is the sign of the fish day, i.e. host 
shall five his guests fish to eat. If he offers them 
meat he will have to face the ill-off ects of bis 
dee, his castle shall bo killed in great num- 
ber"), the desperate double fish-hook ("thliis 
dny which death. Everybody who undertake* 
anything shall die, according to the datu "), 'and 
the scarcely less distressing sun-setdng-in-caW 
(or igloo-undcrnenth-flyover) sign: “He who 
undertake something shall have stomach; 
ache." But most of my trouble, I now realize, 
comes from doing things on single-kidney- 
bean days: "This Is dny in favourable of Incom- 
pleteness; anything done on this dny will only 
be done Incompletely. Completion wliloniybe 
possible when a parsili Is offered." Pass toe 
parslU, Mabel, and make sure it's well mur- 
tured, 

' ★= *■ 

: Treasures ofthe British Heritage, or/foWM < 
Acquired Our Unique Charm 
(No XLI V In a slightly condescending* 61165 

.. for, tourists.) .. 

Before 1 1 o'clock see that your waitress has 
cakes to serve with coffee and that these arc arrange 
in dishes In a closed cupboard, where they *“* 
get dry. ■ 

•Coffee should be made overnight and stzaluc 0 
before 10 o'clock In the morning. Everting'*’, 
front of the shop should be ready to receive ■opf** 4 
and coffee-drinkers by 10 am., -jL. 

• Chapter 8 - “The Day’s Routine" - from 
a Successful Teashop by Oriselda Lamb (Looney 
Jordan & Sons; 1947, 96pp, 5A-) * ■ ! 

In the same series are R. G. NettelTs f 0 ** 
Career in Poultry Breeding, Phyllis Lm* » 
Domestic Science: 50 ty*// Paid Cariers t i moi 
Want to Go to Sea by Norman Lee, ^ 

Into my private case alongside The Middle . WR 
by Lab Tse and The Weary Blues by tjWg 
Hughes and (when they b^xjmeavalfaW^. 
Crystalline Salad by , J, G- BaUard and W 
ever. Her name Is by one or other An™*;:: •; 
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Letter 



'The Poems of Charlotte 
Bronte' 

Sir, - In his review of The Poems of Charlotte 
Brontg, edited by Tom Winnifrith (August 9), 
Gravel Lindop remarks there have been “some- 
problems with the proof-reading”. I am afraid 
that the inaccuracy of this edition is more 
pervasive and more insidious than the obvious 
faults in proof-correction. In checking a 
sample of thirty-six manuscripts I noticed more 
than 100 substantive errors, many of them 
clearly deriving from misreading or omission of 
words, some perhaps from hasty reading with- 
out regard for the context. There are three 
errors in the three lines Mr Lindop quotes from 
the manuscript of "Mementos", which actually 
reads “these Chinese . . . these shells . . . this 
Venice glass". These are comparatively trivial, 
but there are a further fifteen errors in the 
same fragment, some of them making havoc of 
sense and syntax: lines 18 and 19 should read 
“Thus Lady Frances leaves her home / These 
English woods", not “When Lady Frances. . . 
English roads”; line 59 should describe “the 
arms that seek to cherish" , not “they seek" (pp 
336, 387). Dr Winnifrith also fails to record a 
number of interesting alternative readings and 
deleted lines in this manuscript, including 
several lines beginning “These tiny portraits 
set in rings” , a version used by Charlotte 
Brontfl in her 1846 text. 

On page 269 of the edition, “Ever” should 
indeed be “Even", as Lindop suggests; be 
might also with justice have wondered about 
the strange line 71, “Whenceforth at last shall 
render", which proves to be “Whence earth at 
last - . .”. But he could not be expected to 
guess that “ray and man” in line 8 of the same 
poem should be “ray and moan”, or that 
“lofty" in line 82 should be “holy". In fact the 
volume is full of traps for the unwary reader: he 
cannot know that the “shine / Of power” 

(p 328) is “Illusive”, not “elusive”, and that the 
land should hold “thy father’s bones” not his 
"bower” (p 327), and that Charlotte Bronte did 
not write the word “far” at the end of a line on 
page 299. 

Charlotte Bronte may well be a mediocre 
poet, as she was one of the first to admit: her 
poems, she told Mrs Gaskell in September 
1850, were “chiefly juvenile productions; the 
restless effervescence of a mind that would not 
be still"; but as she had written to the pub- 
lishers, Aylett and Jones, she was anxious that 
engra should not “throw nn air of absurdity 
over a whole poem" . Too many of Wlnnifrith’s 
errors do Just that; nnd this is the more to be 
regretted in poems where an unusually direct 
«nd quite impressive Immediacy of observation 
h achieved. What is the reader to make of 
Winnifrlth’s weirdly surrealist “mean and 
phaeton" landscape on page 400? Charlotte 
Brontft wrote “wan and phantom". What does 
he suppose Hne 29 of the same poem - “I can 
only wonder ns block ns clouds" - mny mean? 
TTie manuscript reads, "I see only woods as 
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black as clouds". Winnifrith has mistrans- 
cribed eighteen of the thirty-three lines of this 
fragment. I have included a tentative reading 
of this poem, “A Week Ago September 
Dead”, in my full review of the edition in the 
forthcoming Bronte Society Transactions - to 
which journal I would have been happy to 
confine my comments, had not Mr Lindop’s 
review made wider publicity desirable. Dr 
Winnifrith has made a number of valuable con- 
tributions to Bronte scholarship; I very much 
regret that this edition cannot be counted 
among them. 

MARGARET SMITH. 

33 Wheats Avenue, Birmingham. 

Sir, - My review of The Poems of Charlotte 
Bronte, edited by Tom Winnifrith (August 9), 
contained three errors of transcription which, 
owing to absence from Manchester, I was un- 
able to correct at proof stage. For the record, 
may I please correct them now? 

“Pilate’s wife” should read “Pilate’s Wife's 
Dream”; “The sun beams fierce” should read 
“The sun bums fierce”; and "kiss that tear 
away” should be “kiss the tear away”. 

Apologies to you, and to Dt Winnifrith. 

G REVEL LINDOP. 

Department of English Language and literature. 
University of Manchester, Manchester. 

'The Airman and the 
Carpenter' 

Sir. - The letters of Hugh Brogan and Ludovic 
Kennedy (June 14 and 21) in defence of Mr 
Kennedy’s book. The Airman and the Carpen- 
ter, have introduced some additional matter 
that calls for an answer (delayed by my absence 
from home). The book is about the abduction 
and murder of the Lindbergh Infant and the 
trial of Bruno Richard Hauptmann for the 
crime. 

Mr Kennedy disputes the testimony of 
William Frank regarding Hauptmann’s fi- 
nances. He has overlooked the fact that the 
specific figures quoted in my letter were 
matters of record, and were not disputed by 
the Hauptmann defence. These established 
Hauptmann’s assets, as of the day of his arrest, 
as $40,615 (at least $400,000 in 1985 dollars). 
Also matters of record are the figures for 
Hauptmann’s assets at the time of the crime: 
$4,941 - $203 in his bank account, twenty 
shares of Warner Bros, stock, worth about 
$100, and the balance in a mortgage (1985 
dollar equivalent at least $50,000). 

Kennedy further disputes my assertion that 
none of this startling increase in the Haupt- 
mann fortune resulted from his work as a 
carpenter. Hauptmann’s own testimony at his 
trial was that his earnings from carpentry after 
April 2, 1932, a period of over two years from 
the date of Lindbergh’s ransom payment, 
amounted to “a couple of hundred dollara". I 
stBnd corrected. Tills leaves Kennedy with a 
mere $35,674 to explain away. • 

Kennedy Introduces in his letter the name of 


Thomas Webb Williams, Bristol solicitor, died 
at St Mary'B, Uplyme, nr Axmmater, in De- 
cember 1947: whereabouts of his manuscripts, 
or of iny collection of manuscripts with which 
He had connections in the 1890s. * 1 . . " 

P.'Jl'C. Field.; ''■■■•. ’ • 

Department of English, University College, Bangor, 
Gwynedd LL57 2DG. • 

Sir Frank Athelstan Swettenham (1850-1946), 
Malaya 1871-1903: any information; for a 
biography; 

§ Bsjtow* 

PG Box 10139, Lot 2-24 2nd Floor, Bang Angkasa 
Rnya, Jalan Ampang . Kuala Lumpur, W Malaysia, 

Frederick Wilson, naturalist, hunter and 

businessman, 'of Mussoorie 'apd . Harsil (d 
18808 ): any material; for a biography. 

EtoaHousc , Tail! Tal .Nalnkal, UP 263002, India. 

Isabella Whitney (fl 1566-73), ilfrnbethan 
poet: whereabouts of letters,' papers, copie|! of 
her books. The Copy of a Letter and A Sweef 
flips gay, other than in the Bodleian Library 
and the British Library; for a biography qnd 
critical edition of her Wprks, ... . : - j- 

. DcwSot’of English, Texas Tech University, 
Lubbock, Texas 79414, USA. , . 


Isidor Fisch, who, according to Hauptmann, 
was the source of the money used in his 
stock-market speculations after 1932, and who 
had given him, so he claimed, the package 
containing gold certificates which had been 
handed by Lindbergh to the abductor. Fisch 
was a small-time dealer in furs, principally 
“Hudson seal” (dyed muskrat). He lived in 
poverty in New York, suffering from tubercu- 
losis, returned to his native Germany and died 
there, a penniless dependant upon his family. 

His death occurred before the date of Haupt- 
mann's arrest. 

Hauptmann testified that Fisch owed him 
money, giving this as a reason for his spending 
a part of the gold certificates. At the time of 
Hauptmann's arrest $14,600 in these certifi- 
cates remained; the amount in the package 
originally was larger. Despite the complexity 
of the claimed Hauptmann-Fisch financial 
dealings, there was only a single entry in 
Hauptmann’s account book showing a transac- 
tion with Fisch - the receipt of $2,000 from 
him, which Hauptmann claimed he had repaid. 
There was no other note, book entry, or 
writing in any form to record the much larger 
alleged transactions. Despite this, Hauptmann 
wrote to Fisch's heirs claiming that the latter 
owed him $5,500, which he had paid from his 
bank account. He was forced to admit that the 
part about his bank account was a fabrication, 
since no such withdrawal was shown, but he 
continued to claim that Fisch was indebted to 
him. 

It is clear from all this that the Hauptmann 
story of his dealings with Fisch was a fabrica- 
tion from beginning to end (except for the 
$2,000). Being conveniently dead, Fisch could 
tell no tales. Mr Brogan's reference to Fisch as 
a “shady associate” is based entirely upon 
Hauptmann's self-serving assertions, and 
nothing else. 

Kennedy objects to the testimony of Arthur 
Koehler regarding the piece of wood identified 
by him as a part of a floor-board present in 
Hauptmann’s attic. This piece had been used in 
making the ladder employed in the Lindbergh 
abduction. Koehler’s identification was based 
upon the distinctive pattern of growth-rings in 
both pieces of the wood, and on distortions in 
the grain carrying over from one part to the . 
other. Such details form a pattern as reliable as 
a human fingerprint. Kennedy omits mention 
of these details, basing his objections on the 
supposed difficulty of removing the wood from 
the attic, and upon Hauptmann's "unnecessary 
task in having to plane off two superfluous 
inches" to reduce the width of the. board. 
Kennedy is apparently unfamiliar with Wood- 
working; ripsawing is much easier and faster 
than planing. Even speedier would be crosscut 
notching to a line and removal of the excess 
wood by a hatchet or broad hatchet. Tn either 
care, a few passes of the plane would suffice to. 
smooth the edges. 

Mr Brogan’s letter (June 14) recommends 
the reading of Kennedy’s book, and one by 
Anthony Scaduto. I recommend that Brogan 
read Hauptmann’s own testimony at his trial, 
He will find it enlightening. . 

The rules of evidence propounded by 
Brogan and Kennedy seem to be that the orily 
admissible testimony should be that of believ- : 
. '•' ; erS'! in . the unblemished ' innocence of the 
accused. Let us see how this would work in 
another well-publicisjed trial. Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti • were found, when 
arrested, to be carrying unlicensed handguns, a 
felony. After being duly warned, they Were 
asked to explain their possession . The explana- 
tion they offered was a fabrication so puerile 
, that it could hardly be called “self-serving" i AH 
this was admitted by the defence at their trial. 

As tbis would certainly cause even the most 
simple and most . kindly policeman to . be 
suspicious, and, therefore prejudiced j are we 
theq to throw out all the evidence gathered, by' 
the prejudiced police which connected Sacco, 
and Vanzetti with the murder ■ of paymaster 
Parmentcr and his guard Berardel!i? .r think 
not. . 'V 

I repeat: Mr Brogan’s review, and his arid 
Mr Kennedy's letters, are specimens of excul- 
patorics; fictions, and not very good fictions at. 
that. Agatha Christie would have done better .' 

JOHN S.KEBABIAN. . .i. . 

, Washingtop Mount at a Road, Becket , Massachusetts 

.711 Tn ■ ' -• : ; - ' ■ 


'Smith and the Museum' 

Sir, - Clearly, when S. Schoenbaum, in his 
elegant article on the British Library (August 
9), includes me as a denizen of Grub Street he 
is not referring to the snobbish end inhabited 
by Samuel Johnson and George Gissing. Does 
he imply the middle classes of that ambiguous 
and much maligned area, or, at worst, the 
slums overrun with hired hacks? Simply to 
keep the record straight, I have devoted forty 
years of writing to rejecting the fleshpots 
offered by popular publishers and strongly re- 
sist a Ryle false categorization. 

Excluding members of the profession as dis- 
tinguished as Professor Schoenbaum, it can be 
argued that academe has its own Grub Street 
where frustrated lecturers monotonously de- 
liver pre-packaged lectures in return for pay- 
ment and write papers and books as promotion 
devices. Every profession has its Grub Street. 

VINCENT BROME. 

45 Great Ormond Street, London WC1. 

Sir, - I greatly enjoyed S. Schoenbaum’s 
generous "Smith and the Museum” (August 
9). May 1 reassme him on one point? He 
quotes from the description of a manuscript 
play, presented in 1942, in a “temporary 
catalogue available only in the Manuscript 
Room". This manuscript (Additional MS 
45865) is now described in the Catalogue of 
Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum I936-J94S , published in 1970 (Part I, 
p 256). The description includes the sentence: 
“For a descriptive account of the play see 
S. Schoenbaum, 'Wit's Triumuirate: a Caroline 
Comedy Recovered', Studies in English 
Literature 1500-1900 (Rice University, 
Houston, Texas), iv, no. 2, 1964, pp. 227- 
231." 

D. P. WALEY. 

Department of Manuscripts, British Library, Great 
Rusaelt Street, London WC1. 


'Pound's Artists' 

Sir, - Yes, Hilary Gresty (Letters, July 26) is 
quite right that I ought to know that Gaudier- 
Brzeska drew Pound in ink and not charcoal 
(though I don’t think that has much to do with 
Pound's interest in the ideogram, which began 
ratherjater, after Gaudier had gone off to the 
war); and that the Whistler pictures afe 
etchings, not drawings. But whatever the Ket- 

- tie’s Yard catalogue may state, Pound sat for - 
-the Wyndham Lewis portrait in the autumn of 
1938, not 1939 1 and he saw Epstein’s “Rock- 
Drill" (In his own words) “back in prehistory", .. 
long before the Wyndham Lewis review re- 
minded him of its existence and name, And 
while we are splitting hairs, I had better point 
out to Ms Gresty that the editor of Pound's 
letters spells his name Paige, not Page. 

HUMPHREY CARPENTER. 

6 Farndon Road, Oxford. 

Moholy-Nagy's 

Modulator 

Sir, -In his refreshingly balanced estimation of 
Moholy-Nagy. (July 12), Rudolf Amheim errs 
oply jn describing the famous Light-Space 
Modulator as “deprived of its motion and light 
source’ 1 and “languishing] in a remote comer" 
of this Museum. 

While fervently wishing that this modest 
building could boast the luxury of remote cor- 
ners, I am happy to report that Harvard!s Cen- 
ter for Conservation and Technical Studies has 
expertly nursed Moholy's aijing construction 
back to a state of delicate convalescence, 
thereby allowing .the machine! to run periodi- 
. cally for short intervals. 

. PETER NISBET.i ' 

- Busch-Retstogor Mufccum, Harvard University 
Art Museums, . 32 . Quincy Street,. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. 

Vah£ Oshagan's Khujab, reviewed by John A. 

. C. Greppln (July 12), was incorrectly priced. It 
is available at $30 from 2419 Lake. Street, San 
Francisco 94121. 

fo* Gerald Mangan’s reyiew of A Twelvemonth 
and a Day by Christopher Rush (August 19), 
the year qf the author's birth appeared Incor- 
rectly as 1955; Mr Rush was, in fact, bom in 
1944. 
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COMMENTAK 

Standing up for thisen 



Blak e Morrison 

D.H. LAWRENCE 
The Daughter-In-Law 
Hampstead Theatre 

Little is expected of D. H. Lawrence’s plays. 
They belong to the period before he achieved 
prominence and are generally ranked below 
the novels, the stories, the poems, the travel 
writing, even the critical essays. But Lawrence 
himself did expect much of them: he declared 
himself "sick of the rather bony, bloodless 
drama we get nowadays" and thought it "time 
for a reaction against Shaw and Galsworthy 
and Barker and Irishy (except Synge) people", 
fn January 1913 he wrote to Edward Garnett: 
I am going to send you a new play I have written. It is 
neither a comedy nor a tragedy - just ordinary. It is 
quite objective, as far ns that term goes, and though 
no doubt, like most of niy stuff, it wants weeding out 
a bit, yet 1 think the whole thing is there, laid out 
properly, planned and progressive ... Ido think this 
play might have a chance on the stage. It’ll bear 
cutting, but I don't think it lacks the stuff for the 
theatre. 

That play was The Daughter-in -Law, written in 
Lawrence’s annus mirabilis, 1912, the year he 
resigned his teaching post, broke off his en- 
gagement, eloped with Frieda and wrote Sons 
and Lovers. Yet the play was not staged until 
the 1960s - when a much acclaimed production 
at the Royal Court in 1967 led to a Lawrence 
"season" the following year - and it still re- 
mains less well known than A Collier's Friday 
Night and The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd. This 
very good production should put that right, for 
though it is an uneven play it deserves an 
audience for its dialogue alone. 


The plot is, as Lawrence says, ■‘ordinary’’. 
Luther Gascoigne, a miner of thirty, has re- 
cently married and moved in with Minnie, an 
orphaned ex-governess who has some savings, 
is independent (it is she who lias proposed to 
him, by tetter), and comes from or aspires to a 
slightly higher social station. But it turns out six 
weeks into the marriage that Luther has also 
got pregnant young Bertha Purdy, whose 
mother approaches his mother for £40 com- 
pensation. Mrs Gascoigne, who disapproves of 
her ‘’hoity-toity” daughter-in-law, welcomes 
the calamity as a chance to take Minnie down a 
peg or two and to ruin an already rocky mar- 
riage. Joe, Luther’s brother, schemes to keep 
Minnie in the dark but before long a drunk 
Luther conies out with the whole story. Rows 
follow, and a brief separation. But in the end, 
after a bitter set-to over Minnie’s (squandered) 
money, there is the promise that the marriage 
can be put on a new and happier footing. 

Lawrence accommodates into the play some 
of the real social unrest of 1912. Joe and Luther 
strike with other miners for better pay and 
conditions, and the climax involves a fight with 
blacklegs and soldiers. For much of the play, 
work and being out of work are a mere back- 
drop to the family tensions, but sometimes the 
two spheres revealingly intersect. When an 
aggrieved Minnie goes “on strike” in the home, 
Joe shows her the meaning of the word “black- 
leg*' by threatening to bring in another woman ; 
Mrs Gascoigne advances her theory that men 
get hurt down "t’pit" when they want to spite 
their womenfolk; “standing up for thisen” and 
“being a man” have a bearing both on domestic 
life and on the wider social struggle. 

It is not an eventful play. There are only two 
genuinely theatrical moments, the first when 


A sense of foreboding 



Alastair Goolden 

The End of Europe 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

Many of our leading writers are well known in 
Poland, yet perhaps the only contemporary 
Polish name that is familac over here is that of . . 
Jerzy Grotowski, thq greatest contributor to 
* - the development and restructuring of modem 
. .attitudes to acting and staging techniques. Iron- ; 
icaily, Grotowski left Poland for the west 
coast of America last year, and the demise of 
his Theatre Laboratory in Wroclaw has bad its 
effect pn the Polish theatre establish ment .pro- 
viding a convenient signal for ,a new era in 
which a “new generation" of . directors is 
emerging. The predominantly visual approach , 
to theatre which resulted from Grotowski’s 
work In the last two decades lias prompted a; 
number of artists to turn to the stage as a . 
medium for expression. But whereas in Britain , 
this process has led to a marked increase in 
"performance art” which is little more than an . 
.... extension of the living sculpture of the 1970s,. 
^ Jhi effectin' Poland has been the emergence of- 

• AUTHOR, AUTHOR 
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a theatre Intensified by the clarity arid pictorial 
impact of its visual content. Grotowski’s de- 
parture has heralded a return to a more classic- 
al interpretation in which the power of words - 
always acknowledged, but recently a less than 
predominant feature - is again reaffirmed,. 

Among this new generation is Janusz Wis- 
niewski whose work for Teatr Nowy in Poznan 
is concerned less with text and meaning and 
mote with subjective interpretation. Wis- 
niewski predicts the end of Europe: by the end 
of the piece, Europe is dearly (as indeed we 
are informed in the final tableau) kaput. The 
inevitable apocalypse which precipitates this, 
however, comes not from the sky (although it is 
heralded by the comet even now approaching 
us); rather it comes up from behind, tapping 
each of us pn.the shoulder. For Wisniewski it is 
the footsteps we hear, 1 the approach we sense 
that overshadow the event itself. He casts his 
eye over the people on the brink rather than 
those who have already fallen, and his vision is 
clouded with doom. It is this sense of forebod- 
ing that the piece is concerned with; the end of' 
Europe is the £nd of the play. 

Wisniewski’s short, dense creation is un- . 
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Joe smashes the houseproud Minnie's crock- 
ery, the second when Luther bursts in with 
blood dripping from his forehead (n weird echo 
of the bloodying of Mrs Morel in Sons and 
Lovers). And thougli Geoff Rose’s set at 
Hampstead nicely draws out the contrast be- 
tween the two households (Mrs Gascoigne’s 
unpretentious and functional, Minnie's got up 
with horse brasses and willow pattern china), 
Lawrence scarcely exploits the resources of the 
stage. This allows atention to keep to the dia- 
logue, with its rich and uncompromising use of 
dialect (mardy, nowt, prithee , blether, gabby 
and many another that escapes transcription), 
its muted proletarian rumblings against mas- 
ters and bosses (“it's a wonder they let iis live 
on t’face o' t’earth”), and its gloomy female 
wisdom: “marriage is like a mousetrap", "a 
child’s a problem and a pleasure; a man's just a 
problem”, “how’s a woman to have a husband 
when the men all belong to their mothers?” 
That last question, Minnie’s, overpowers the 
second half of the play, driving out the drama- 
tic possibilities of the pregnancy settlement in 
favour of a Lawrentian “theme" - the struggle 
between mothers and young women for a 
man’s soul - and leaving the play looking like a 
rough sketch for the Paul-Miriam-Mrs Morel 
triangle in Sons and Lovers. But Cheryl Camp- 
bell as Minnie and James Hazeldine as Luther 
make the most of their parts: she strong, taunt- 
ing, intelligent, lonely, shrewish, ambitious, he 
easy-going, weak, passive, too easily the mar- 
tyr-good and bad on both sides. John Dove's 
direction makes a quietly invaluable contribu- 
tion to centenary reassessments of Lawrence 
by reminding us of the vigour, candour and 
authenticity of the early writing, qualities 
which were largely lost after 1912. 


veiled like a portrait: his figures stand huddled, 
desperate, lifeless in a black, enclosed room. 
They are grotesque, dream-like embodiments 
of grief, hunger, guilt and patriarchy and they 
belong for the most part to the imaginations of 
a family of six cousins: two of these, absurdly 
tall in white frock-coats and top hats, shuffle 
around acting as major-domos In a house of 
oppression and memories. A telegram from a 
seventh cousin in America triggers a corporate 
urge for travel and reunion and a devastating 
return to the never-forgotten past: “Am-e- 
rica", they cry longingly, to the accompani- 
ment of a sleazy jazz syncopation. It is not 
difficult to perceive in this microcosm the 
familial relationships of the world and the crip- 
pling fears and anxieties of the cousins have 
obvious global parallels. To regard this ns a 
purely allegorical work, however, is to mistake 
its intention. The images with which Wisniew- 
ski crams the stage have a more than symbolic 
function; in his treatment of kindredship, nos- 
talgia and, on a broader level, In his use of 
music and movement, he is triggering reflexes 
shared by all. The visual potency of the charac- 
ters whose personalities, in the absence of any 
dialogue of substance, are contained in their 
costumes, gestures and- appearance, and their 
self-imposed burdens, seems also to penetrate 
the subconscious, where its nightmarish qual- 
ity is magnified.' . .. 

^6 overall effect is of far greater emotional 
intensity, than that of a straightforward' theat- 
rical allegory. The kearch for meaning caniat 
times -be fruitless; /but the ■ responses to the 
many stimuli comeifreely. While Wisniewski’s 
purpose is riot always apparent, his use pf ehai-' 
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The Cairo 
game 

John Keegan 

NICHOLAS WRIGHT 
The Desert Air 
The Pit, Barbican 

The Desert Air is set at the headquarters of the 
British army, Cairo, in 1942. Its action con- 
cerns, however, not the war in the desert but 
the activities of Special Operations Executive, 
here disguised »s Dangerous Operations 
Groundforce (DOG). DOG is preoccupied - 
us SOE indeed was - with Hie support of the 
guerrilla war against Hitler in Yugoslavia. 
Official policy is to back the royalist Cetniks, 
led by General Mihnilovic. Elements in DOG 
are keen to transfer British backing to his com- 
munist rival, Tito, leader of the Partisans. The 
convoluted plot turns on their mixed motives, 
which are largely selfish, and the conflicts to 
which they give rise. 

Were The Desert Air a mere documentary- 
arid it draws its inspiration from Basil David- 
son’s memoir of his work for SOE in the 
Mediterranean, Special Operations Europe - 
its action would be fantastic enough. SOE 
navigated in deep waters and shipped a crew as 
diverse as any to be found flying the British flag 
during the Second World War. But to the 
documentary ingredients Nicholas Wright has 
added a mixture of characters even more far- 
fetched than those who played the Cairo game 
for real. He has them, moreover, converse in 
dialogue which at times makes even that of the 
Evelyn Waugh’s Sword of Honour trilogy 
sound fiat, and yet succeeds brilliantly in con- 
veying the authentic flavour of British army 
conversation. 

Most of the characters are temporary sol- 
diers or their hangers-on; Captain Woolf, a 
homosexual intellectual of left-wing inclina- 
tions, who sees in Yugoslavia the chance to 
advance the cause of revolution; Major Crago, 
an idealist, who longs to be a man of action; 
Colonel Pagan, a man of the world who hopes 
to see the war through without suffering any 
more of the personal disasters which have 
dogged his life this far. The disaster which most 
nearly threatens him in Cairo is to lose the 
affection of his Polish second wife, Mila, whom 
he has secured employment in DOG head- 
quarters. . 

The linchpin of the plot, however, is sup- 
plied by a rcgulnr soldier, Brigadier Gore, who 
runs the Yugosluv section of DOG. Gore, 
known ns Hippo, is a brilliant and memorable 
theatrical creation, both the justification of the 
. plriy and one of the most convincing 
types to be brought to the modern English 
stnge. He obsesses liis fellow characters. 
Moreover lie rivets the attention of the ana*. 
• cncc. Geoffrey Hutchings, who plays him, suc- 
ceeds in being the star of a strong and « * 
chosen cast without detracting from the per-, 
formances of the other actors. . 

Gore is a type <- there are more of them in » , 
army than people like to think - a ranker s 
who has won a commission and promotion^, 
guile and cynical deceit. He detests the cl» 
has joined and plays the army’s game, at w 
he is very goad, largely for the inner sab _ 
tion of having his secret revenge on it- V ■! 
Tito and Mihailovic are of equal miiroport ■ 
to him. What concerns him in.1942.is to | 
next rung on the ladder which win csrry 
from brigadier to major-general r To t» 

. he bribes and blackmails rill about hun, 


£ Robinson had beojt-a doctor; why did sHC gtve It up? 
She: left six forceps jn? But that’s nothing, surely. 

• Ofe,;allVlhewm*W^ thatJVouW 


,V offencroWdcd Wth,figufesr ihe^pfote coli- 
' a^ab^dipHoq/Qf ^he ‘^rfbmiet? s 

. ' oleract ne nn. - -m .u.’V <• 


Emfly Dickinson, “Thoro’S. a 'certain SlMt of. 


. : iv. x - “w;. ui sucn umamtU 


■ Pagan, whom he forces to write the falsejW 
. . which he calculates will lead to 
by threatening to part him frbin „ , lV rtiri: 

/ Mila (delightfully played by Ce die PajW- • ; 
- mately, however, the wojst in Hippo * . . 
ter gets the better of his judgment sn . ^ 

bis downfall; although it isfoftopen w - 

; is a Victim of his own character or ot 
. ; war, Generalship escapes him- i , r /#! 

apparently not quite in death. T^Oerf ^ 
.'• : a brilliant, immensely enjoyable satue .. . , 
’..i/ d^serves^a long run and awide eudl 

v/Th'e text of The A/r (Metbuem^5.^ , ; 

r. : : 4J359880 2;) will be pubUshedpnOcto^^g 
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The science of the passions 


OMMENTARY 


David Walker 

Tribute to Wilkie 

National Gallery of Scotland, until October 13 

This exhibition of the work of Sir David Wilkie 
(1785-1841), the Fife country clergyman’s son 
who went to the Royal Academy Schools in 
London without connections of any kind, be- 
came- a full Academician at the age of twenty- 
six and achieved European celebrity well be- 
fore he was forty, aims to gain, or rather re- 
vive, a wider appreciation of the far-renching 
influence which Wilkie’s innovations, both in 
subject and in his manner of painting, had on 
British nineteenth-century art. It was an influ- 
ence which, as Lindsay Errington's catalogue 
essays show, penetrated right through Europe 
as Bar as Russia. Although Dr Waagen found in 
him “a close affinity with his celebrated coun- 
tryman Sir Walter Scott . . . both have in com- 
mon that genuinely refined delineation of char- 
acter which extends to the minutest particu- 
lars", and although he commanded the atten- 
tion In France of painters such as Gfiricault and 
Delacroix as no previous British artist had ever 
done, his subsequent reputation has not re- 
mained abreast of that of his contemporaries 
Constable and Turner. It is a circumstance 
which would seem to arise from a number of 
factors, of which the Scottishness of the sub- 
jects of his earlier pictures may even be one: his 
painstakingly studied methods of picture- 
making precluded his being prolific; some of 
Ms best work was from the beginning scattered 
throughout Europe and the original paintings, 
as opposed to the engravings, have long been 
underexposed. Perhaps even more significant- 
ly, since he did not in his earlier years paint on a 
large scale, and worked in a low-keyed brown 
tonality, the sheer quality of his work is not so 
immediately perceived in the flood of larger 
and showier narrative genre painting which it 
Inspired. It threatened to engulf his reputation 
wdi within his own lifetime, and it was this, 
perhaps even more than his Continental tour 
of 1825-8, which drove him to paint the huge, 
and even more undervalued, history pictures 
of his later yeans. 

Wilkie did not, of course, originate British 
genre painting, although he would seem ini- 
. twlly to have arrived at it fairly independently 
« precedent from direct observation. At this 
distance fn time it is difficult to say to what 
wtent as a teenager at the Edinburgh Trustees’ 
Academy he may have been aware of Hogarth, 
orland and Wheatley, although there must 
. n a k w engravings and mezzotints 
J™* or had he, perhaps, seen in Fife country 
uses a few of the Dutch genre pictures of a 
“niury.ond more earlier to which his own 
work was more closely related? All that can bo 
1804 he had pninted a sclf- 
Podrah worthy of Raeburn liimself and his 
j, T Q ir’\ which the exhibition takes as 
* starting point in the section "Folklore and 
ujeveraacuiar Tradition”. More like a picture 
_ »e Brueghel school than a late Georgian 
b '.7 its cr °wded groups of fairly even-sized 
Sri ’ ^uprising in all somo l40 vividly chnr- 
■ Was nf u and anlmated individual portraits, it 
sdr., ?' aps ’ as Dr Errington suggests, a con- 
S^^nling of the people and the im- 

• b*hioi£.?^ ditions the Parish, as described 

y raifMhor i,j the Old Statistical Account. This 

catS?!?* 1 ! its depiction of the small black 

beauHfcSii ° arl 7 Aberdee n- An gus history, of 
S.WnW utensils, the forerunner of 
ebano™ ' ^dentals. to come, and of the 
■ m : tumbledown thatch with 
oiilv th ' WW-.tq ne at pantiled. roofs: 
:lledi SL^^kat contrived chiaroscuro re- 
^JnYeqtional academic teaching, 
bi^^^^edding” of 1818 looks farther 
thatd, artier boyhood, to the unceiled 
tin^ Q^k Which were foiling into ruin by the 
f teiebretjffiv “jaqsie picture and to the scenes 

• lor "Urns, hut, despite the far super- 


^ Urn *» but, despite thefarsuper- 
j^Tf^^nient of light and shadow, rich 
fiRufeS-v° lour an d pearly flesh tones, the 
directly observed and one is 
as one is meant to be, 
rcmem ^ r ance of time past 
AiexanderCprse’s version 


[• .‘^5SS;'W > iP9t is an interesting contrast, 

.V: ; 


coarse but drawn from reality rather than 

UqTw'-i!” ' he '!5 eath of the Red D «r”, 
tr7rti; W k ; e / e “ rds a world where «>' old 
had . ' 101 merely been preserved but 
revived and formalized half a century after 
their proscription on the Duke of Atholl's 
estate. Figures and characterization are direct- 
£ observed, but Wilkie’s delicate sketch is 
mudetoseem tentative alongside the paintings 
of Landseer who followed his path there in 
18-4 and whose “John Crerar with his Pony" 
presents as strong a challenge to Wilkie in 
sheer quality as any other picture in the exhibi- 
tion In this section, John Phillip’s “Scotch 
Fair of 1848 shows in its bolder and more 
varied figure groupings, larger scale (derivina 
ultimately from Wilkie’s "Chelsea Pensioners” 
and higher-keyed, open-air colour how much 
genre painting had developed in the forty-four 
years since “Pitlessie Fair”, but one has to 
search in the secondary figure groups before 
one finds anything of Wilkie's vivid reportage. 
There is a lot more life, if much less skill, in the 
horse and cattle painter James Howe’s excited 
mfilge of horses, livestock and grinning turnip- 
faced people at “Skirling Fair”, as personal a 
view as Wilkie's had been a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier. 

It is in the sections “Character and Narra- 
tive” and “Modern Life” that the revolution 
Wilkie wrought on nineteenth-century art is 
most apparent. The rustics of Morland’s genre 
paintings had been only agreeable pastoral 
figures, Stubbs’s more purposeful reapers and 
haymakers seem distant, or look at one with an 
expression of detachment, and even the eight- 
eenth-century caricaturists were limited in 
their repertoire of facial expression. When 
Wilkie arrived in London in 1805, Teniers, 
Ostade and later Rembrandt came to his notice 
but in “The Village Politicians ”, which made 
him famous in a day at the Academy of 1806, 
he sought something more than was to be 
found in Dutch genre, which as his engraver 
John Burnet put it, “seldom embrace the 
varieties of action or expression but are con- 
fined to brawls, merry-making, figures smok- 
ing, or playing games of tric-trac”. Perhaps 
only a lowland Scot, fresh from the cottars' and 
weavers' houses of his school friends, could 
have conceived anything so aggressively argu* 
mentative in the sombre and low-toned setting 
characteristic of Wilkie’s earlier subject pic- 
tures: the Scots weavers and tradespeople 
generally were a radical disputatious lot and 
political discussions little different from Wil- 
kie’s were still to be seen in scarcely changed 
settings until just after the Second World War. 
But while primarily due to Wilkie’s acute pow- 
ers of observation - Sir George Beaumont 
noticed Hint the rather odd red-haired country 
boy became as well bred as any man in England 
in the course of one dinner - this kind of char- 
acter study was not easily achieved before 
photography could catch the fleeting express- 
ion. Dr Errington shows that, however natural 
the politicians’ expressions and gestures might 
seem, they were scientifically based on the re- 
searches of another London Scot, Sir Charles 
Bell, a specialist in the functions of the sensory 
and motor nerves who had studied the works of 
Descartes, Layater and Lebrun on tbe express- 
ion of the passions. : : 

In the exhibition one can see the “group 
psychology” of the politicians and background 
drovers, develop rapidly .through the more 
self-consciously studied exposition of express- 
ion in the muscles of the face in "Rent Day” 
(illustrated but, alas, not exhibited), the mov- 
ing “Blind Fiddler” of 1806 and later the 
equally sombre but more dramatically tragic 
“Distraining for Rent” of 1815, to the extra." • 
ordinary sensitivity to nuances of expression 
we see in “The Letter of Introduction", which 
takes the subject picture forward to the best 
that Orchaidson could do half a century later. 
Even today it is hard to credit that it Could have 
been painted as early as 1$13. Though at first 
sight not so obviously modem in its Dutch- . 
inspired, late Georgian atmosphere of tall slim 
trees and Thomas Malton-like architecture, . 
Wilkie’s masterpiece, “The Chelsea. Pension- . 
ers”, 1816-22, brought from Apjley House, is 
a revelation. Significantly larger than his ear-' . 
Her pictures,, it has a deeper perspective of : 
figure groups and a greater range of facial typps 



David Wilkie. "The Letter of Introduction’', 1813, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


and expressions, from the soldier who strains 
to hear the news from tbe open window, t a the 
shock of the young mother whose eyes scan the . 
list of the dead. The fresh delicacy of the paint- 
ing and the extraordinary virtuosity of the, 
drawing, especially the army officer holding his 
child aloft, are as real and thrilling to us qow as ' 
they were to Gdricault then. 

The response to Wilkie’s new. genre ,\vps 
immediate. Turner would have been, seen to 
come near to matching him in it had the Tate 
allowed his “Village Blacksmith” of 1807 to 
come to the exhibition rather than the un- 
finished ‘‘Cobbler’s Home”. Edward Bird's 
“Country Choristers" also has quality in some 
of the figures, though it is a little hard to see 
now why it should have scared Wilkie out of 
the Academy of 1810, while W. H. Lizara's 
mildly caricatured version of Wilkie's theme of 
“Reading the Will”, 1811, demonstrates the 
foil range of Bell's science of the passions with 
panache If not subtlety. Mul ready, closer to 
Wilkie in his London years, comes very neatfo 
matching his qualities in "Tjxe Widow", l&23. 
More instructive still/perhaps, are the direct' 
comparisons 1 this exhibition affords with mid- 
Victorian genre.' Tom Faed’s “Forgiven*', 
1874, is a clover piece of story-telling, surely 
founded on something witnessed, from a 
painter whose real qualities are too often 
clouded by a desire to move us to fears. F. P. 
StephanofPs “Answering an Advertisement?, 
1851, a humorous variant of Wilkie’s "Letter”, ' 
runs it fairly close in; painterly quality, but a 
more photographic polish is seen to pervade 
Richard Redgrave’s “Fashion's Slaves", 1847, • ' 
and W. P. Frith’B “The Railway Station", 18d2: 
James Campbell's “Waiting for Legal Advice” 
of 1857, with its big-scaled figures and clever 1 , 
whispered background conversation, and 
R. B. Martineau’s fashionable gepre piece 
“Last Day in tbe Old Home” of 1862, with its 
strong Holman Hunt-like colour, both; stand 
out from their neighbours as having something 
individual beyond Wilde’s influence' to express. 
Martineau’s picture, Jike James Collinson's . 
early "Answering fee Emigrant's Letter”, pro- 
vides a npat lead into fee section “Religion, His- 
tory arid Travel?', in which Errington establishes 
interacting links between Wilkie's method of 


finishing as he went on a white canvas, which 
is seen in the very freshly painted figures of 
the unfinished "Knox Preaching", with that of 
Holman Hunt and the other Pre-Raphaelites/ 
Wilkie’s pictures of Knox set in train a whole 
school of Scottish Reformation art represented 
by 'William Dyce's mysteriously similar and 
apparently concurrent version of "Knox 
Preaching”, and James Drummond's and 
Fettes Douglas's versions of the Reformer 
Wishart. Wilkie’s huge later pictures of more 
recent history are represented only by superb 
drawings for his majestic "Sir David Baird 
discovering the 'Body of Tippoo Saib” and 
another for his black fortune teller in 
"Josephine and the Fortune Teller”: modem 
history did not therafter attract the same 
following, although the Napoleonic era was 
later to evoke a response in Orchardson. There 
Is a magic in the tantalizing sketches from 
Wilkie’s fateful trip to the East, in the slave in 
the "Hallcpo Mirzah”, in the “Negro Nurse”, 
and in “The Turkish Letter Writer”. 

; The exhibition proves all it set out to prove 
and more. Wilkie is seen to have 'remained the 
supreme master of the genre he created. Even 
if one looks beyond the exhibition and peruses 
as many paintings of the late Georgian and 
Victorian scene as one can lay one’s hand and 
eye to, the impression made by the exhibition 
remains unchanged. His influence can be fol- 
lowed out into qll manner, of incidentals: his 
observation of the personality of dogs was as ' 
new and as carefully studied as was that of 
humaiis; the oriental vase ip "The Letter” is 
the antecedent of Orchardson’s brilliant paint- 
ing of such decorative accessories, and the still 
life in foe foreground of “The Blind Fiddler” 
fear of the large Glasgow School paintings of- 
sevepty years lafer. Will Wilkie’s reputation 
continue .to remain enhanced once “The Pen- 
sioners” is back to its place high on the walls of 
Apsley House and memory of fee exhibition 
fades? We have lately seen that it is still possi- 
ble to write a book on Frith without mention- 
ing him. This exhibition must surely have some 
effect but until his work is seen more, until Dr 
Enfogton matches Eitner’s book on Gfiricault 
with one op WUkie, the answer seems likely to 
remain in the negative. 
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Roger Cardinal 

PETER WEBB and ROBEHTSHORT 
Hans Bellmer 
300pp. Quartet. £40. 

070432437? 

Hans Bellmer is not an artist to recommend 
idly. His erotic imagery is invariably scanda- 
lous, frequently obscene if not downright 
repugnant. At times he portrays the sexual 
organs with morbid verismo; there are scenes 
of ordeal and exorbitant debauchery which test 
the viewer's squeamishness. None the less, he 
often achieves an eerie fluency and momentum 
which thrust the eye across literalism and into a 
dimension of poetic response. 

“Ddshabillage” (1968) is an ink drawing of a 
girl exposing herself- But instead of a dress, the 
girl is actually pulling her own body open: her 
torso is represented as a swollen vulva drawn 
apart to disclose a massive phallus whose scrot- 
al base follows the outline of the girl's splayed 
hips. Hidden within her upper body, the glans 
strains up to her ardent face with its closed eyes 
and outstretched tongue. Such a configuration 
may seem monstrous, hair-raisingly extremist, 
yet there is little doubt of its power to arrest the 
eye and freeze rationality, if only momentarily. 
In such a moment, before rejecting the image 
as pornographic, a sick defilement of the femi- 
nine, the viewer may glimpse a more austere 
perspective in which the erotic is envisaged, in 
Georges Bataiile's words, “gravely, tragically". 

Given the cloud of ignorance and prejudice 
which inhibits our Anglo-Saxon view of Bell- 
mer, Peter Webb’s buoyant and informative 
study, the first monograph in English, is wel- 
come. It makes available enough biographical, 
critical and visual material to facilitate a thor- 
ough appraisal of the artist’s contribution to 
Surrealism and to modem culture at large. 
Drawing on, the artist's essays and letters, and 
on interviews with his family and friends, 
Webb sets out the detail of Bellmer's life: his 


early years as a graphic designer in Berlin; his 
grieving flight from Nazi Germany in 1938 
after the dealth of his first wife; his reception by 
the Paris Surrealists; his wartime internment 
by the French military; his short-lived second 
marriage that produced twin daughters; and 
the dark last years he spent with the artist 
Unica Zum, each worshipping yet tyrannizing 
the other - Unica killed herself in front of 
Bellmer in 1970, and he lived on through five 
years of senile loneliness. 

Webb also plots the evolution of Bellmer's 
obsessions, not least with the notorious doll 
which he made and photographed in a variety 
of poses. The cycle Die Puppe (1934) is a dis- 
quieting blend of the perverse and the infan- 
tile, for the dismembered doll can be seen both 
as the victim of sadistic crime and as an emblem 
of the artist's regression to that most innocent 
(?) of fetishes, the nursery toy. Webb leafs 
attentively through some splendidly intense 
drawings and etchings. His commentary is 
basically art-historical, with insights into Bell- 
mer's antecedents illustrated by such items as 
medical engravings and fantasy images by 
Arcimboldo or Fuseli. But whereas there is 
much verbal paraphrase of the subject-matter, 
there is less in the way of speculation on the 
latent meaning of the pictures. It is also a pity 
that Webb should make little attempt to define 
the qualities of Bellmer's sinuous and probing 
graphic styte, since this would surely have en- 
hanced his case for an appreciation of the work 
that transcends its overt themes. 

In a more theoretical chapter, Robert Short 
offers a fine exegesis of Bellmer's dense text 
L’Anatomie de 1' image (1957). Bellmer's pro- 
ject can suddenly make sense in the light of his 
notion of a "physical unconscious" distinct 
from the psychic one and constituted in bizarre 
yet compelling impulses that trigger sexual 
contact between different parts of the body. 
Remembering the interchangeable compo- 
nents of bis doll, Bellmer dreams of the migra- 
tion of erogenous zones across the anatomy, 
and ends up seeing the body as a sentence full 


Naked disagreements 


Lucy Ellmann 
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EDWIN MULLINS 

The Fainted Witch: Female body : male art 
230pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15. 
043629513 JC 

SARAH KENT and JACQUELINE MORREAU 
Women’s Images of Men 
199pp. Writers and Readers. £12.95.- 
0863160840, 


Disturbed some years ago; by Germaine 
Greer's statement in The Female Eunuch that 
"Women have very little idea of how much 
men hate them", Edwin Mullins has sought to 
verify it in the work of Western European pain- 
ters, from Hieronymus Bosch, Titian and Ing- 
res to, mor'e predictably, Munch and Picasso. 
In The Painted Witch he.conten.ds th^t the 
\ artists 1 ' whti show least "hatred towards womdn 
. derive; -thilf for^arance from personal 
i hardshlpsl^hlch Havelestoned their sense of 
their own power and privilege: Rembrandt 
. went bankrupt, Q oy a, deaf, Watteau had a ter- 
minal ill hiss, and Toulouse-Lautrefc wflsphysi- 1 
cally deformed. This majl seem akin to the 
biilifef tjiai ,aJl good poets are homosexual,' or 
ccmippsers syphilltiCj butMullins’s spirited and 
casual tone enables him to fling a few frivolous 
theories here -arid there. /\ 'V 

.Unexpected digressions and confidences 
make his book a personalized expose of the 
fears of .female sexuality expressed, jby male 
painters for the benefit oftheir.pptrons: we are 
made ajvaj*edf Mullins’s familiarity with Tra- 
falgar Square. the Age ' of his liymn-singing ' 
daughter, 'and the paint tags which have 
haunted him. His contempt for misogyny Is 
repeatedly emphasized, yet bioral Indignation 
on women’s' behalf occasionally clouds his art- 
historical Judgment; He is affronted’ by 
. Rubens’s transformation of the - rppe. of the 

- Sabirte wpmCn tato an undularing ipoUrid ; pf 

acquisition and acquiescence- Mullins tip-, 
'braids lum;for enjdying "whatj only aq uflfepl- 


of cross-references and internal rhymes. This 
model underlies his typical amalgamations of 
mouths, feet, breasts, buttocks and genitals. In 
implicit echo of Freudian dream-theory. Short 
observes: “The body becomes a language sys- 
tem replete with metaphors and metonymies, 
condensations and displacements, multiplica- 
tions and subtractions, puns and practical 
jokes.” 

All in all, this painstaking survey succeeds in 
bringing out the formidable coherence that in- 
forms Bellmer's extravagant and aberrant vi- 
sion. Of course perversion and violence persist 
as issues. Are we meant to sympathize with the 
artist's sado-masochism? How literally did he 
subscribe to the Sadean ethos? What can be 
redeeming about sexually explicit works 
shaped in what Webb calls “the cold ecstasy of 
evil"? Webb’s Bellmer is essentially a painterly 
counterpart to Bataille, whose ritualistic insist- 
ence on the scatological, the bestial, the filthy, 
is presented as a striving “towards a locus of the 
sacred in which Eros and Thanatos are seated 
side by side’’. 

Knowledge of Bellmer's erotic ideas 
prompts one to see “Dlshabillage” as the cli- 
max of a compulsive enquiry into the relation 
of male to female desire. The metamorphic 
image of woman-as-phallus (or phallus-as- 
woman) might be read as translating a dictum 
from one of 3o6 Bousquet's letters to the artist: 
“Rather than penetrate woman, man seeks to 
penetrate the dream she has of being man." 
This lasciviously gorgeous Androgyne sub- 
sumes contraries in a liberating spasm, Bell- 
mer's impassioned yet precise marks invoking 
a principle of transgression, at once mutilating 
the literal body and articulating a figure of 
ecstasy on the far side of repression. The girl in 
the drawing is set against a background of a 
cellar with stairs leading steeply up to a half- 
open door. Symbolically, Bellmer has staged 
his sexual paradox down in the unconscious, a 
realm of unconstrained libidinal fusion. And 
for a moment here, even attraction and repul- 
sion are one, convulsively entwined. 


ing man could allow himself to enjoy”. But 
Rubens Is eliding the story's unfortunate be- 
ginning with its happy ending: the compliant 
behaviour of the women foreshadows the com- 
promise they will later arrange between the 
Roman and Sabine men in order to avoid 
bloodshed. The painting merely, shows Rome 
being built in a day. 

Yet the submissive Sabine womenfolk fit 
well into the tradition of female ineffectuality 
which Mullins surveys, Mary may weep for 
Christ but she is resigned to her intensely pas- 1 
sive role. With equally little to say for them- 
selves, Bathshebas are groomed for adultery, 
the Three Graces coyly vie for attention, and 
Venuses shuffle" between shells and chaise- 
longues. The absence of pubic hair* interpreted 
by Mullins as an effort to tame female animality; 
also reduces their claims to adulthood and real- 
ity. These women are presented free of earthly 
complications, as if absolved of Original Sin, 

Women in art who take decisive action are 
almost inevitably threatening, and their effects 
horrific, The beauty and chastity of Judith or 
Wane appear to exacerbate rather than soften . 
their crimes. When the artist requires a fernniH 
fatale it seems: that any woinaii will do. The ■ 
purely political motives for Charlotte Corday’s 
assassination of Marat held no 'Interest for 
Munch, Who quite erroneously shows' hef 
standing naked over the naked and prostrate 
Marat. ■ While Munch’s' retrospective .strip 1 
tease proposes sex hs (hfe cause;' of; Marat's 
downfall, it confetti no cosy ■ equality on the 
pair; a naked mad' appears Vulnerable, a naked 
woman; wicked, . " ■ 1 '. ■ ; 

• ' “Men VbcidieS have hover stood simply for 
sex"; explains Rozsika Parker in Women’s Im L 
afres of Men, a collection qfessbys and inter- 1 
views, ofwaYcringquaiity.ConCerninga large 
feminist exhibition held At the Institute'pfCon- 
tempoiary Arts inLahdou ih 1980, Although 
the Show oiE course, trpubletl. critics vyith- itia 
“petiises forpenjSe^ sake’*, SarahJCent’sch'ap- 
. ter on tW, erotic qialh ripde ptoves hoW hard ft 
is to make a Sex object out of, the ipnl& body. 

. Dopjctions of mep by yfofajnj are considered: 


blasphemous, probably even by the artists 
themselves. Kent examines flexed thighs from 
Caravaggio to the soft-porn photography of 
Robert Mapplethorpe, but her selection of 
eroticism by women is drained of any frisson - 
there are too few erections and too many other 
points being made. Bondage and amputation 
subdue the figure while unfairly alluding to his 
hang-ups at the same time. Kent’s self-indul- 
gent style of assessing erotic potential in the 
work of other artists disintegrates before her 
1 own semi-sexy photographs of male genitals. 
She remarks with a curious objectivity that 
hete “One senses the mutual respect and co- 
operation between subject and photo- 
grapher”. There' is little left for her to say, 
except to conclude that “exploration of 
women’s erotic fantasies is . . . ih Us infancy”. 

Art’s political as well os its libidinal responsi- 
bilities are still a subject of debate among these 
artists. Joyce Agee admits only that “my 
feminism and my photographs are linked”, 
while Gertrude Ellas armies that art should be . 

■ .propagandist, that "Unless it has a message, it 
is ilrilmporiant.” Susan Hiller's position seOms 

• more open-tninded, thbugh also a little open to 
; InteiRretatioK “So ybtt ihihk It wdiild be feasi- 
ble to be a 'feminist and yetbe an abstract 

painter?” Sarah ; Kent enquires dubiously. 
“Sure,” says Hiller; “just as ifwould be feasible 
to he a Toty and a performance artist”. • 
Sonia Kripx laments; the bnsejt'tif 'nienstrua-v 
tiod, a “painful lurch' into womanhood?’, which 
she: to-«ro&ts Sy^bollcttily by walking though 
' tome barbed; wire, while bthtas' afe equally 
painedby; arty effortfcto alleviate its : effects with 
.; TampOX’ aspirin.^Elwea heritelf “confronted » 
the forcible erftcjito'tiqnbf wbmeh’s biology from 
V culture” by a^ible boutof rabmtruating iii tbe : 

: Sla^e School of ^,; :But ?there seetns ioriie ' 

relut^n<^; to' ! |ujfdi r taio v \to)riatdibbd taXes(ie ; 

. Labowitz’S; ^Hrely -pr^^b&tol “Mbristriia- 

■ tion WOit’? ;^berp]^ntabom; ottedilybro. 
asses «eett( uii^dly 4o fitak^ tet- 

, The A^tob;j^orilnb' its'&bwjs blood .With the '■ 

hoUow:tod^e^:to’<^N 

> lt3 ^wchamclenstic tof inner'or^ i; 


John Gage 

RICHARD VERDI 
Klee and Nature 

258pp, with 212 illustrations. Zwemmer. £25 
(paperback, £15). 

0302027475 

Paul Klee is one of the first of the modern 
masters to have emerged from the glare of 
adulation into the twilight of critical analysis; 
appropriately so, for he was perhaps the most 
thoroughly self-conscious of twentieth-century 
painters, and he left a quantity of expository 
and didactic writing to amplify an extensive 
oeuvre. This self-commentary was, however, 
very little concerned with “subject", and it has 
been left for scholars like Richard Verdi to 
explore the implications of Klee’s extraordi- 
narily wide-ranging interests, as they emerge 
from his imagery and his titles. Verdi has one 
foot firmly in the hagiographical tradition; he 
interprets the work very much in the artist’s 
own terms; he does not spare even the juvenilia 
- and with Klee this means drawings done in 
infancy - his solemn appraisal, nor does he 
question the painter's meditations on his own 
divinity. But his book is essentially an explora- 
tion of what Verdi calls “the mind of the scien- 
tist and the heart of the poet”: it examines 
Klee's abundant and lifelong attachment to 
natural history in chapters on the animal and 
plant worlds, and on their interface where, like 
some latter-day Linnaeus or Erasmus Darwin, 
Klee empathized with the animal, and indeed 
human characters of plants. From the terrest- 
rial Verdi moves to the cosmic, and he con- 
cludes with a disappointing chapter on Klee's 
belief that the artist’s creativity should be a 
“natural’' process. These chapters, although 
they by no means exhaust the painter’s in- 
terests in nature, offer a useful and fascinating 
gathering of scattered materials, but they treat 
too many examples too briefly, and they soon 
begin to read like lists. 

In a postscript Verdi points to what is surely 
one of the key questions in the book: KIm’s 
relationship to a particularly German tradition 
of attitudes towards nature, which he locates 
chiefly with Goethe in the eighteenth century 
and with Hermann Hesse in the painter’s own 
day. He suggests that Klee arrived at Ills own 
idiosyncratic view of nature quite indepen- 
dently, but this has still to be established, and, 
on the face of it, it does seem rather implausi- 
ble. Several years ago, for example, Marianne 
Teubcr noted some similarities between Klert 
holistic notions of growth and tho vitalism of 
the distinguished embryologist Hans Driesch, 
who was closely associated with the Weimar 
Bnuhaus, Where Klee taught from 1921. 
Drlcsch’s teacher, Ernst Haeckel, was, 
Verdi shows, read and used by the artist, but 
Driesch himself is not mentioned in the book. 
Verdi seems inclined to accept "nature" as & n 
unproblematic glVen, and the reoder Is never 
quite certain what he is expected to learn from 
Klee’s “poetic" evocation of it. Verdi is simi- 
larly unclear On the relationship between na* 
ture and art in Klod’^ thought and prartg* 
“Nature is garrulous to the point of ronfusWi • 
let the artist be truly taciturn”, he quotes fro 
the painter’s diary of 1909. This would lead 
to expect a radically reduced, diagramma 
approach tb representation, which, fa.*® 
course, is precisely wbat we get. “Time oft 
Plants” -of 1927, for example, embodies an 
. anthology of growth-patterns as Klee bad exv 
ppunded them in hU Bauhaus lectures: b 0 *. 
concerned with the graphic rendering of htw^ 
glcal time. This graphic emphasis is cep* 1 " 
Klee's work; and if we may believe the 
■■ of one of fris pupils that the titles, apt and w ■ ? 

as they are, only emerged ht the. end of 
. creative process, the vyhole relational^, 
tween “subject” and image oiust remwn®? . 

‘ tijtiupusly problematic. And if idea’s object 
was,, as he said in a famous statement, 09* ■ 
render the visible butto fndke visible, we n 
to know 1 a good deal mpre about the c 0 ?*® 

. tioris of- visualization dq which he drew^ ; 
' ■ which were Offered to him id textbooks of . 

;,rai history, only ia few of which ; 

; ; chosen 1 tb mention in this handsome, stun 
biij essentially 
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Unsettling consensus 


\j. Jonathan Cohen 

CHRISTOPHER HOOKWAY 
Peirce 

301pp. Routlcdgc nnd Kegnn Paul. £25. 

0710097158 

CHARLESS. PEIRCE 

Writings of Charles S. Peirce: A chronological 
edition 

Volume 2: 1867-1871 

Edited by Edward C. Moore 

649pp. Indiana University Press. $35. 

025337202 X 

Great philosophers shine like diamonds. As 
their thoughts arc examined in the light of 
critical scrutiny, now this facet, now that, re- 
veals a dazzling insight, or hints at a provoking 
flaw, while at the same time a pervasive solidity 
of construction leaves no doubt that a system of 
ideas has been established which will outlast 
most of its contemporaries. Perhaps C. S. 
Peirce was a rougher diamond than some, be- 
cause his views developed over a fairly long 
period and much of his writing that survives 
was never polished up at all for publication. 
But he continues to excite widespread interest 
and his philosophical writings still present a 
substantial challenge to historical scholarship. 

Though Continental thinkers today tend 
mostly to concentrate their attention on 
Peirce's contribution to semiotics, it is bis 
idealist - now called “anti-realist” - theory of 
truth that currently attracts discussion in Bri- 
tain. Some British philosophers have argued at 
length about what a modern anti-realist could 
or could not say, while remaining reluctant to 
label themselves with whole-hearted commit- 
ment to so paradoxical a doctrine. One might 
almost wonder at times whether the issue was 
still a serious one - so determinedly hypothe- 
tical has been its prevailing mode of discussion. 
But In Peirce we can all discern not only a 
committed anti-realist but also an anti-realist 
with an almost up-to-date awareness of fun- 
damental issues in logic and science and with a 
systematically developed position that is con- 
Tenlently open to critical examination. 

The actual sequence of chronological de- 
velopment in Peirce’s philosophical thinking 
was somewhat obscured in the selective eight- 
volume edition of his works published by 
Hartshorne, Weiss and Burks under the title of 
Collected Papers. But it is beginning to emerge 
quite clearly in the Writings - under the general 
editorship of Edward C. Moore - that hns now 
reached Us second volume. And a considerable 
merit In Christopher Hookwny's useful new 
exposition of Peirce’s philosophy is thut he 
does not burke the issue of changes or 
developments in Peirce’s thinking on certain 
objects (as did W. B. Gallic’s Peirce and 
mgifiatism, for example, and II. Wenncr- 
Vie Pragmatism of C. S, Peirce). 

Thus in 1870, ns Hookwny points out, Peirce 
wm expressing sympathy with the view thut 
«eit is a general drift in the history of human 
"ought which will load it to one general nrgu- 
"ent, one catholic consent''. Moreover "any 
more perfect than this desired conclu- 
JM>n, any reality more absolute than what is 
bought In it, is a fiction of metaphysics". 
‘Xticc's bold claim was, accordingly, that there 
0 definite opinion on which different enquir- 
are bound to converge if only they enquire 
or long enough. So “it is a consensus or com- 
■to profession which constitutes reality . . . 

if a general belief, which is perfectly stable 
ihn ^ falQvable > can in any way be produced, 
•togh.it to ky the faggot and the rack, to talk 
*ny endt.in such belief is utterly absurd." 
to sa ta e time Peirce wasinsisting that 

biological considerations are irrelevant to 
He strongly criticized. James 
. »Stuart:MIll for not seeing this. In- 
JWoo about how an inference arises in the 
J^pr abmit how an argument was pro- 
he insisted, on the ques- 
roms!? toto *to inference or argument is a 
• • iJJ^^' Spthere was a certain incoherence 
opposition to psychologism in the 
' dfbSl j to^hfaclalnt that the standard 
fed is set by the universal 
S^^toto^gence of minds. Even if '‘under 
•;:PeSS'.V^toV ra ^^ circumstances-' (as 
- v iha^to .^vj'nyeiryone will eventually agree 
: of the earth ffom the 

? miles, how can we be 


sure now that this agreement will not be just 
the result of some distortion or illusion from 
which everyone at that date will be suffering? 
Whether it be due to the operation of Des- 
cartes’s malign demon or to the death-bed 
contrivance of Unger’s malicious scientist, 
universal error remains a logical possibility 
that stands in the way of identifying truth with 
the settled consensus of finite minds. It is not 
the bnre fact of consensus that should count 
here, but its legitimacy. 

Of course, Peirce's theism may have 
shielded the problem from him for a while. Just 
as Berkeley’s epistemologically benevolent 
Deity created no unperceivable particles in Na- 
ture, so Peirce’s might be presumed to have 
created no unknowable truths about Nature. 
And in a providentially ordered world the set- 
tled consensus of all finite minds can hardly be 
in error. But Peirce was too good a pbilospher 
ever to have rested content with resolving a 
crucial issue by the introduction, as it were, of a 
dens ex machina. What he came to maintain 
instead was a doctrine of reliance on the 
rationally defensible virtues of scientific 
method. 

While still insisting that the sole object of 
enquiry is the settlement of belief, Peirce 
argued that only the method of science can be 
self-consciously adopted as a method for this 
settlement of belief. And that is because in his 
view a scientist’s ultimate aim is to promote 
discovery of the truth, not to make money or to 
benefit humanity. Of course this pursuit and 
final capture of the truth may be the work of 
indefinitely many generations. So, while an 
engineer may convert a current scientific result 
into a belief and exploit its applications, the 
scientist looks on it simply as “the formula 
reached in the existing state of scientific prog- 
ress". The scientist regards himself as inherent- 
ly fallible. He is not in the least wedded to his 
conclusions and “stands ready to abandon one 
or all as soon as experience opposes them”. 
Hence Peirce’s fallibillsm, as he called it, 
allows us to attribute permanent value to the 
effort of an individual scientist only as a part of 
the larger ongoing process of human enquiry. 
We may well have already reached the final 
opinion on very many matters, but we cannot 
know which of our opinions are thus conclu- 
sive. 

In the long run, moreover, according to 
Peirce, science has procedures that guarantee 
success. There are “abductive" procedures, as 
he calls them, for selecting the hypotheses to 
be tested In relation to a particular problem, 
and inductive procedures for executing such 
tests and evaluating their results. Admittedly 
no rules can be given for thinking up appropri- 
ate hypotheses in the first place, but Peirce 
seems to think that good scientists have an 
instinctive knack for doing this which may have 
an evolutionary explanation. 

One can easily see thut Peirce’s pragmatist 
analysis of menning was crucial to his theory of 
truth as scientifically settled consensus. “The 
whole meaning of an intellectual predicate", he 
wrote, "is that certain kinds of events would 
huppen, once in so often, in the course of ex- 
perience, under certain kinds of existential 
conditions, " That is What he called the “kernel 
of pragmatism"* And on that assumption it is 
not unreasonable' to suppose, as Peirce, did, - 
that there is nothing that cab be raeaningfolly 
asserted about nature which may not eventual- 
ly become, via the process of scientific enquiry, 
a topic of settled belief. But if instead it were 
possible to talk meaningfully of a reality be- 
hind the scenes - if, for example, the reality of 
subatomic particles were held not to be .ex- 
hausted by foe observable dispositions of cyc- 
lotrons and other experimental apparatus to 
register certain observable effects wheo certain 
leVers or switches are pulled -- the prospects of 
an pventual settlement of belief might be con- 
siderably poorer. Different theories about the 
unobservable might generate similar predic- 1 
tions about the observable; and, evert if some 
consensus were eventually acliieved about the 
course of observable events (because, after a 
while, nothing surprising ever seemed to hap- 
pen any longer), there would be no reason why 
this should provoke any relaxation in disputes 
about the unobservable. So even in the very 
longest of long nins no settled scientific con- - 
sensus about the. unobservable could be,, 
guaranteed by scientific method, and therefore ■ 


truth about the unobservable could not be 
identified with such a consensus. 

In short, Peirce’s theory of truth requires a 
pragmatist analysis of meaning. But what a 
poverty-stricken, anthropocentric account of 
descriptive meaning we are given by pragmat- 
ism, empiricism, verification ism, operational- 
ism, and suchlike anti-realist doctrinesl What 
is wrong with all of them is that they ignore the 
rich variety of ways in which new meanings can 
be developed through analogies with old ones. 

According to the arch-verification ist Sell lick 
“whenever we ask about a sentence ‘What does 
it mean?' we want a description of the condi- 
tions under which the sentence will form a true 
proposition and of those which will make it 
false" And in support of his thesis he pointed 
out that this was how Einstein had th ought it 
proper to answer the question “What do we 
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One of several studies, drawn about 1880, of 
"L'fccorchf' (the flayed man), a small plaster cast 
owned by Cizanne and made after a sculpture 
formerly attributed to Michelangelo; reproduced 
from A Ctfzflnne Notebook; Figures, portraits, . 
landscapes and still tiles by Paul Cdzanne (136pp, 
with 102 Illustrations. New York; Dover; distributed 
In the UK bv Constable. Paperback, £5. 95. 0 486 
247902). 

mean when we speak of two events at distant 
places happening simultaneously?” No doubt. 
But Einstein’s question about “simultaneity" is 
not the only kind of semantic issue that arises in 
natural science. Another is how to define the 
names of newly postulated submicroscopic en- 
tities, or unobservable structures, in analogical 
terms. Certain kinds of physical particles, for 
example, may be thought of as resembling 
mrtre familiar, middle-sized objects in having 
parameters of mass, spin, charge, velocity and 
so on, but as differing from them by not having 
parameters of colour, temperature, etc. In- 
deed this kind of semantic manoeuvre is famil- 
iar also in every religion where gods, angels 
and devils are conceived to resemble humans 
in having a personality, but to differ front them 
in extent of knowledge, power, suryivaJ and so 
on. Moreover the recent work of experimental 
psychologists like L. R. Brooks and E. Rosch 
has produced a great deal of evidence that a 
. mechanism for . learning meanings by analogy is 
already operative in human childhood. People 
can learn to name even everyday kinds of ob- 
jects .correctly by drawing analogies with pre- 
viously observed instances or with mentally 
constructed prototypes., . .. 

If Peirce bad paid serious attention to the 
explicit. qr implicit operation of analogical 
reasoning in our thought about ^descriptive 
meanings, he could hardly have maintained his 
pragmatist semantics. But in fact, despite the 
high proportion of his writings that, ate occu- 
pied with problems about signs, symbolism and 
language, he does hot seem to have noticed the. 
full potential of semantic analogy. . . 

To this accusation some anti-realists may 
object that when adults develop new meanings 
by analogy with 'old ones, the new meanings 
are just metaphors and- tha,t Peirce several, 
times put 6ii record his appreciation of the 
importance of metaphor. But no such abjec- 
tion can stand. Terms like “proton” or “elec- 


tromagnetic radiation” function literally, not 
metaphorically, in the language of science. No 
doubt any genuinely metaphorical use of a 
word exploits some analogy between .what it 
ordinarily denotes and what it is used to de- 
note. But we certainly cannot infer from this 
that , conversely, every semantical exploitation 
of analogy generates a metaphor. 

What follows for Peirce’s theory of truth? 
Deprived of support by a pragmatist analysis of 
meaning, it cannot go through. Instead some 
sense must be given to speaking about the truth 
of beliefs that, because the constraints of 
observational evidence operate too remotely 
and indirectly upon them, may never be 
universally shared. So the truth that science 
seeks cannot be identified with settled con- 
sensus. 

Those who reject Peirce’s theory of truth 
may be tempted to fall back on some form of 
the so-called "redundancy" theory whereby 
assertions that it is true that p are reckoned 
equivalent to assertions that p. But the trouble 
with this equivalence is not that it is false . Who 
would deny it? The*trouble is rather that from 
an epistemological point of view it is too unin- 
formative. At least Peirce's theory advanced a 
thesis about the nature of the connection be- 
tween truth and belief. So too does a content- . 
porary anti-realist, with his doctrine that truth 
is warranted assertibiliiy, since, once we dis- 
count semanticaily irrelevant conditions of 
assertibility (such as those involving considera- 
tions of ethics or politeness), we soon arrive at 
a notion of assertibility whereby a person is 
warranted in asserting that p if and only if he or 
stae is warranted in believing that p. A realist 
who wants to compete in the same league has 
therefore to advance a different thesis about 
the same problem. He has to offer his own 
clarification of the connection between truth 
and belief. 

Nor is it difficult to see what this should be. 
To the anti-realist’s claim that truth is war- 
ranted belieLtbejealisLneed raise no objection 
if it is allowed that for certain kinds of belief 
reasons may exist of which no one is directly 
aware. The best possible reason for believing 
that there is a polar bear at the North Pole now, 
or a measles virus in my bloodstream, is just 
that there Is a polar bear at the North Pole now, 
or a measles virus in my bloodstream, respec- 
tively. 

So here too the realist exploits the potential 
of analogical reasoning, since a reason of which 
we are unaware need not differ essentially 
from a reason of which we are aware. A prag- 
matist or verificationist, who has no place in his 
/philosophy for meaning by analogy, will also 
have no place for reasons of which no one can 
ever be directly aware. But it is to the existence 
of just such reasons that the epistemological 
realist is committed. 

The realist can therefore insist that on some 
issues we may never be aware of the best 
reason for adopting what is in fact The correct 
belief. He can thus at least raise the question 
whether we arc indeed entitled to expect that 
. some scientifically settled consensus will con- 
verge on the truth, given th at tae reasons we 
pick and choose among may not be the best 
'Ones. But the Peircean anti-realist pre-empts 
the raising of this issue because he takes such 
convergence to be an a priori philosophical 
truth. He assumes that scientific method, as 
Peirce describes it, is sufficient to guarantee 
the convergence: the principles of scientific 
method need no improvement for the purpose. 
So though the Peircean is a fnllibilist in relation 
to science itself, he is an infallibilist in relation 
to methodology. He leaves no room for himself 
to be . mistaken in thinking that scientific 
method as practised- at present is'an effective 
procedure Jor eventually discovering the truth. . 
And that ‘seems curiously complacent and un- 
imaginative when one thinks of the relatively 
short life of science so far, and the considerable 
number of methodological errors that have 1 
. been made in the past and are now. recognized 
as sutih. How can we be so sure that today’s . 
method is an effective discovery procedure? 
Peirce said that any epistemological theory 
that; tended to block the path of enquiry is : 
much at fault; but his own theory of truth, 
supported by his pragmatist failure to appreci- 
ate the; role of analogy in our thought about 
meanings, tends to block the path of enquiry 
into the improvement of scientific method. 
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Heiko A. Oberman 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 

The Cliristian Tradition: A history of the 

development of doctrine 

Volume 4: Reformation of Church and dogma 

(1300-1700) 

424pp. University of Chicago Press. £25.95. 
0226653765 

The Vindication of Tradition 
93pp. Yale University Press. £10.95. 
0300031548 

If the first three volumes of Jaroslav Pelikan’s 
The Christian Tradition (1971, 1974, 1978) are 
impressive for their extensive grasp of sources 
from both East and West, the fourth one, 
entitled Reformation of Church and Dogma 
(1300-1700). adds the element of courageous 
pioneering: there is hardly a time-bomb in the 
field of Roman Catholic and Protestant ten- 
sions which the author does not unearth, de- 
fuse or at least tamper with. Hence, the past 
and the present intersect continuously; two 
stories evolve which, though intimately inter- 
twined, must be disentangled. 

First, there is the saga which unfolds from 
the death of Aquinas and Bonaventure in 1274 
through the aftermath of the Reformation and 


Counter- Reformation until the emergence of 
Jansenism in the seventeenth century. In 
accordance with the author’s programme, laid 
out in the introduction to this multi-volume 
enterprise, it is not intellectual history, in any 
modern sense of that word, which we may 
expect. No effort is made to present the con- 
flicting currents of thought in their political or 
social context. Rather, as Professor Peliknn 
insists, “all personal and theological prefer- 
ences aside", the development of doctrine is 
presented, and the sources are selected on the 
basis of their “survival power". This last phrase 
is not used by the author himself but the con- 
cept is, in my view, the implicit point of depar- 
ture and basis for the decision to lay emphasis 
upon the peacemaker Nicholas of Cusa instead 
of the strident William uf Ockham, to quote 
the pastoral Gerson more than the speculative 
Meister Eckhart and to highlight the paci- 
fist Menno Simons rather than the militant 
Thomas Mtinlzer. Above all, this perspective 
leads to a critique of Reformation thought in 
general and Martin Luther in particular. 

The convoluted first story is well told, with 
an especially sensitive evocation of the late 
medieval climate of thought as the setting for 
the Reformation. Admittedly, there are still 
vestiges of pre-modem value-judgments- such 
as the association of nominalism with the con- 
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STEPHEN H. DANIEL 

JohnToland: His methods, manners and mind 
248pp. Montreal and Kingston: McGill - 
Queen's University Press; distributed in the 
UK by Internationa! Book Distributors. $25. 
077J5 10079 

Pray, Doctor, says one of his Parishioners, what 
think you of such a Book? It seems to make things 
plain. Ah! dear Sir, answers the Doctor, it is a very 
bad book; he's a dangerous man that wrote it; he's 
for believing nothing but what agrees with his own 
purblind, proud and carnal Reason .... it destroys 
a great many Points (hat we teach; and should ids 
doctrine take (which God forbid) most of the good 
books you have at home, and which con no lesB Pains 
to read than Money to purchase, would signify not a 
straw and serve only for Waste Paper to pul under 
Pies. 

(Presumably to stop them sticking to the 
bottom of the oven.) The book was Toland’s 
Christianity hot Mysterious, published in 1696, 
and this dialogue occurs within it. The good 
humour of its polemic was one of the methods 
which Stephen H. Daniel discusses at large in 
John Toinnd; His methods, manners and mind. 
It was also a major cause of its 1 giving offence, 
merriment on the part, of theh critics being 
particularly galling to the clergy. Pulpit denun- 
' dation of it was so common that “it might have 
been prescribed in the' niblick". A “Noble 
Lord " was said to haVe stopped going to church 
because “instead of his Saviour Jesus Christ, 
onte John Toland was all the discourse there". 

- The enormous publidty, culminating in bum- 

• mg. by the common hangman, made it a classic 

• succis de scandale.} •! 

: : >lThc comic conversation between parson 
and parishioner, enlivening philosophical dfs- 
cession deploying the full range of Lockean 
; categories, is an index of Toland’s sprightly 
and varied, literary talents< It gives what he 
would have called a “humane’’ touch of detail 
. to a work, which impresses like one of Wren's 
city- churches. Clearly articulated masses of 
limpid argument; iadorned with wit and a 
happy interest in nature, - serve a theology of 
■ public lucidity - All that we need to knpwindiv- 
' ihily is as uncoricealcdasthe domestic com- 
munion table (ho alter) apd the Dedjlogu? atid 
Lord's Prayer above it.; Teachers df genuine 
Christianity are "a useful order of Men without 
whom there cbuld riot be any happy.sodeiy or 
well constituted government”. For they ac- 
■ knowledge that “Reason is the only Founda- 
tion of all Certitude; and nothing revealed . Is 
more exempted from its disquisitions than the 
ordinary Phenomena of Nature. 

Christianity not Mysterious is, firpm .(he 
theplpgi cal point of. view, as brilliant., ah essay 
Ip me criticism of religion asFeufcrbacb's ; The 
Essfnce of Ciiti^ianityiyto cejituri es 1 ater ■ if 
Works ipt^esrime Syay ^5 ! Feuer bach, treated 


the orthodox doctrine of incarnation more con- 
sistently than the orthodox themselves and so 
made divinity human without remainder, so 
Toland posited a doctrine of revelation so total 
as to exhaust every trace of mystery. There had 
once been mystery, so Toland’s exegesis of 
numerous New Testament texts goes, but re- 
velation had dispelled it all. Feuerbach’s ver- 
sion of incarnation meant that people did 
themselves no good by troubling about God, 
Toland's revelation that mystery was otiose 
and served only the turn of religious officials ; 
bent on wresting everybody’s common prop- 
erty and duty into the pompous and exclusive 
jargon of a trade. Neither of them made reli- 
gion into a cold thing. That is part of the virtue 
of their critiques. Toland's was done with a 
geniality which gave the Entzauberung its own 
fresh enchantment. His was a deliciously sus- 
taining world; described in his Pantheisticon, 
with omnipresent “Ether” as “a reviving Fire, 
infusing a sweet and gentle Warmth, not burn- 
ing, not dissipating, not consuming as ordinary 
Fire" - a world away from the terror of G. M. 
Hopkins’s million-fuelled bonfire. Stones grew 
slowly like teeth, and the veins visible id them 
conveyed “a friendly aliment”. Another visual 
counterpart comes to mind, the flower and 
still-life paintings of the contemporary. Nether- 
lands where Toland was so much at home. God 
is the. most enlightened of despots: “our kind 
Disposer who has put us under a Law of bow- 
ing to Evidence . taking it out of our Power 
to dissent from an evident Proposition”. 

Daniel’s book is the. first in English (in 
Italian there is Giuntini's Panteismo e ideologia 
repubblicana) to treat Toland's wide-ranging 
work as a comprehensive whole. It wisely im- 
itates its subject, notably in his Life of Milton 
and Afnyntor, by making liberal use of exten- 
sive quotation. Daniel’s connecting discussions ■ 
are not as precise as Tbland’s own - a high 
stamjatd - and suffer at times from vague ek? 

. pression. But the job needed doing and the 
book Is a very valuable resource, if harder 
going than Toland himself. Perhaps it will open 
the way to a new editiori of Toland’s major 
works which, as Daniel says, are rare dud scajt- 
terecL That would be well worth having: for; 
theofogf aria as much as Tot. historians of ideas. ■ 
Language games afid hermeneutics are tempt- 
’ . mg the theologians hack' into obfuscation. 1 
• , They tided to be brought up against Toland for 
the reason which Simoxie Well gave in her New 
York Notebook ', the ffiegitimateuse of the idea 
; of rfay^tfefy. ^becomes the! instrument of tola-.' 
li Uriah | power, v . . in other words* uncon- 
. dfdOn'al' adherencc tp the Qiurch”$he ih- 
sfeled ; thaf M to'arrive i beyohdthedomairtOfthe 
intejligenre onej:- friust have travCBed vali; 
-through it, tojhe^nd, and, by a pi th traced with: 

: ■■■ .PP, 1 ■ 

. beydjid if biit; bn* cljils shd^ ife'U ^oVnad Voit W' 

■ ■have-'fited’thriti-v^ ** 


cept of an “arbitrary" Gotl. rather than the 
amazing and therefore iiiscrutahle deity who 
transcends human understanding. But in no 
modern handbook is the reader put so closely 
in touch with primary sources, often extens- 
ively quoted from the most recent harvest of 
critical editions. The doctrinal pluralism of the 
later Middle Ages is described as a series of 
waves which, with increasing velocity, hatters 
the rock of the authority of the Church, 
weakened by the Western Schism ( 1379-14 15). 

The careful render will notice that here 
Pelikan has already laid the foundation for the 
pivotal thesis which will shape his second story: 
the Reformation is presented ns the triumph of 
St Augustine’s doctrine of grace over his doc- 
trine of the Church. One part of the Augusti- 
nian heritage is thus pitted against the other, 
destroying the medieval “Augustininn syn- 
thesis". “Although the two would not become 
completely unravelled until the Reformation, 
we may perhaps see the beginnings of the pro- 
cess here": in the fourteenth-century recovery 
of the anti-Pelagian Augustine by Thomas 
Bradwardine and Gregory of Rimini, both of 
whom pay insufficient attention to the anti- 
Donatist emphasis of Augustine on the objec- 
tivity of sacramental grace. This focus on the 
debate about the legacy of Augustine proves 
singularly advantageous to Pelikan, allowing 
him to present in one cohesive pattern the 
issues of justification, predestination and mys- 
tical experience as well as the debates about 
conciliarism and the infallibility of the Church 
in the fifteenth century. Especially striking is 
Pelikan’s ability to pursue overarching themes 
while still doing justice to the individual 
characteristics of the several major and minor 
authors he considers. He is greatly assisted in 
this endeavour by a fine, unfailing instinct for 
quoting crucial passages in such a way as to 
suggest that his own speculations are modest 
afterthoughts. 

Where there is distortion, it is generally due 
to necessary, abbreviation; where there is 
error, this is . not on account of denomina- 
tional apologetics or confessional blindfolds. 
Petikan’s fair-mindedness extends beyond 
Luther to ZwingU, Calvin, the radical reform- 
ers, the representatives of the “Catholic Re- 
formation” and the voices of seventeenth- 
century Orthodoxy. To my knowledge, there Is 
in the present generation no other scholar on 
either side of the Atlantic who has the industry, 
intelligence and insight - not to mention the 
language skills - required for the task of giving 
such a nuanced and fair presentation of this 
extended and complex phase in the Christian 
tradition. I am afraid that it will be a long time 
before this enterprise is undertaken again. 

, l say “afraid" advisedly, because there are 
two serious points I wish to make, both lllus- 
tratable from one and the same quotation: 
“doctrinal pluralism came to grief in the fif- 
teenth century - and to tragedy in the sixteenth 
century - when this [Augustine’s] presupposi- 
tion of Catholic unity itself lost its credibility”. 
In the first place, the Catholic vision of the 
Church did not lose its. “credibility”. - all 
schools, as Pelikan himself amply documents, 
stress this aspect of the common Creed - but it 
lost its structural, that Is social and political, 
reality. ■ the Western Schism ushered in the 

■ period of two rind, after Pisa l409, even three 
cpmpeting papal jurisdictions, which e voked in 
turn radical cpndllar and papai solutions. My 
inslstehce pn “reality' - instead of “credibility" 
tnay seem unjuatified ln so far as the author 

v does not preteqd to deal with social and polid- 
: cal strategies,, or distinguish, in quoting one. of 
his favourite authors^ Nicholag Qf Cusa, be- 
;; tween a conciliar and a papal phase. To pfoce . 
Pelikan in one line wjththos^ eminent huto'r- 

■ iansofi Christian thought Adolf Vbn Haraack 
V. and RemhoWL Seebcig sounds like dust-cover 

. advertising, Ut Is ;tdth, high and de- 
. sferved- Nevertheless,! the i phribd U past , in 
which the ; Wstbrjan ^ight legitimately and 
sensibty -rie, reaUstitally - separate his inter- 
pretations and evalWions gfreligipua thought 
; from ail “Wofldly’lcon^ro3. P.clJkan , s accom- 

■ pUshroent shoujd not' therefore;; entourage 
fortfter.itDftatipp;'v^ ;* v •/ 

'* ; 1 The, other pbmt L of^ ifce 

. ; i'V^rd *;traget|yf’' in the 8b^e'’q^iiQtritlQn.jAp" 
V plied to Lutheran qr Wtoptlne oticxioky iias 


third of the hook. But how should the flL 
concealed doom usually associated with ifc 
tragic dimension be applied to the Reform* 
lion programme, its presented by Luther and 
Calvin? The answer to this central question 
cannot be argued on the basis of the disinter, 
tion of the “Augustininn synthesis" laid out fo 
the beginning. After all - lulmitiedly unto 
changed conditions - Luther and Calvin 
combined, like Augustine, the ami-Pelngb 
campaign with the umi-Donntist insistence 
upon the “objectivity of grace" in confrontiw 
the radical reformers. 

In most eloquent and erudite form, Pelikan 
has solved that riddle in his Jefferson Lectures, 
presented between May and September 1983 - 
and now published under the title The Vindica- 
tion of Tradition. Though a collection of 
thematically separate lectures, the bod 
clearly constitutes it unified pica that rooden 
society find ways and means to recapture the 
resources of the post and to overcome its fw 
of the tyranny of the dead: “Tradition Is the 
living faith of the dead, traditionalism is the 
dead faith of the living." Since the past is oper- 
ative today, “to be tone-deaf to the tradition 
is, therefore, to be unable to hear the voices 
of the past or the present - or of the future*. 

Individual authors cannot be fully portrayed 
in such a short book, but they appear as pro 
ponents and opponents of that crucial sensed 
a living tradition so powerful that it leaves ont; 
one choice: “to be conscious participants or 
unconscious victims”. Though Pelikan new 
puts matters so bluntly, the wrong choice to 
apparently made by the “evangelicalism of the 
Reformation, the rationalism of the Enlighten- , 
ment, and the historicism of the nineteenth 
century"; the right one by John Hni) 
Newman. 

Here indeed lies the key to the evaluatloo 
of the Reformation as n “tragedy". Hie u- 
thor has dedicated one of the most moving 
Jefferson lectures to Newman’s rich -and for 
his time Indeed revolutionary - sense of t la 
past. Pelikan honours him as a pathfinder. 
Newman did far more than rediscover the con- 
cept of tradition; he recovered a vision of the 
development of faith, a living tree of many 
branches, some ancient, some new, but iD 
bearing green leaves. The severe but necessay 
pruning doubtless demanded by Luther’s Re- 
formation must accordingly seem to have trap 
cally . curtailed the “healthy” growth of fer 
Christian tradition. 

Titus, “tragically", in an important book® 
the epoch of the Reformation, the significant 
of the Reformation itself Is too several 
reduced to be fully displayed. 

In the know 

Henry Chadwick 

KURT RUDOLPH . .. 

Gnosis: The nature and history of an anciept • 
religion • " 

Translated by R. McL. Wilson and others = 
411pp. Edinburgh: T. andT. Clark. • 
0567093328 

Frpm three expert translators (R- 
Wilson, P. W. Coxon and K. H. KuN 
given an English version, Gnosis: TM s* 
and history of an ancient religion, of a : 

German work of 1977, written W “* 80V; 
Rudolph was still teaching in East O® , ^ 
The book contains a mass of good ^ 

' formation, and provoked controvert^ ° . 

' points of interpretation ; eg,^ Rudolph w? ; 
explain Gnosticism as a form 
Ur among the petty bourgeoisie of , 

ern towns who found 'life Incompit® 6 ; 
and baffling, and had no pbnfidepre 1 P ^ . 

. . life and social order. Suoh'a hyi^thMP ^ . 

: commonly difficult to ahchdr to Htf ' 

: too Is the -misty language; about gn .^ f 

; general feature ofJohannlneC^stlfl^'. (f ,. 

, yks gaOris a specific religion? ; 

Damascus, in some street not cal lea s ^^?r a { »; 
- ‘be directed to the gnostic assembly • J* 
• period prior to ithe Church’s 
such doctrines as sectarian?- H®s . ^ 
these points does npt mean that tnoL ^ 
i ndt welcome -and important- 
-V ligh/ authority on the; subject with . 
edge of hiB texts 


Brian Pippard 

ROBERT COG AN 

Neff Image* of Musical Sound 

177pp. Harvard University Press. £21.95. 

0674615859 

The sound of nn orchestra reaches our eRrs as 
minute and rapid fluctuations of air pressure. 
Any disc or tnpe that stores it well enough for 
acceptable reproduction must record the press- 
are at least 10,000 times u second - say 
10 million items of information in a symphonic 
movement. Of course what wc actually hear is 
aversion which has been processed by ear and 
brain, and bears virtually no discernible rela- 
tion to the marks on the disc. In any case, two 
essentially identical performances, or even the 
signals picked up by two microphones at the 
same performance, will appear entirely differ- 
ent at this detailed level of recording. This is 
only one of many cases where the would-be 
scientific analyst is faced with a plethora of 
information, and must abstract what is signifi- 
cant, which may be different according to the 
intended use. There is always the temptation to 
use some automatic procedure, whether a 
sophisticated piece of equipment or an aggre- 
gate of points, to reduce the data-stream to a 
limited set of numbers, and to call the result a 
scientific analysis. But unless the process cor- 
responds to generally accepted interpretations 
it is not science at all, but scientism. Thus, 
there is nothing unscientific (though it may be 
futile) in subjecting children to certain tests in 
order to derive a number called IQ - as soon as 
you claim to measure their intelligence you are 
descending into scientism. 

The spectrum-analyser, which is the equip- 
ment Robert Cogan has used in his studies of 
musical texture to convert a musical perform- 
ance into a complex graph, demands a brief 


explanation. It is best to leave the orchestra for 
a moment, and start with a single note played 
by. say, a bassoon. A graph of the pressure 
variations shows a jagged pattern repeating 
itself regularly, 262 times a second for middle 
C. Such a regular pat lent can always be ana- 
lysed ma thematically into simple tones (sine 
waves) at the fundamental frequency of 262 
cycles a second and integral multiples (harmo- 
nics); indeed, if one arranges foT a collection of 
the sine wave generators to sound all the com- 
ponent frequencies ftt the right intensity, the 
result is a steady note having the same timbre 
as a vibrato-free bassoon. Whatever the ear 
may send to the brain, the image presented to 
the consciousness normally ignores the harmo- 
nics as separate entities and portrays only the 
fundamental tone with a characteristic timbre. 
If, however, one of the sine wave generators is 
switched off and on, the difference is easily 
apparent, and the ear can then focus on that 
particular harmonic and continue for a while to 
hear it independently of the other tones pre- 
sent. This is an example of a basic fact of audi- 
tion, that one can pick out and concentrate on a 
selected element of a complex sound pattern, 
but only if that element identifies itself by 
changing. A long-held chord on the full orches- 
tra soon becomes a single rich sound which 
only a very good musician can analyse into its 
component instruments, but any child with a 
moderate ear can be told to look out for the 
entry of the oboe, and will hear it distinct from 
whatever hubbub is coming from the rest of the 
orchestra. The art of concerted, expecially 
contrapuntal, music depends on this physio- 
logical gift; the skill of the conductor depends 
on developing it to an extraordinary degree. 

The spectrum-analyser, by contrast, is not 
designed for any such feat, but for the rela- 
tively humdrum process of sorting one or more 
notes into their components, measuring the 
intensity of each harmonic, so that every fre- 


Tuning the potentiometers 


Paul Griffiths 

PETER MANNING 
Btctronfc and Computer Music 
291pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, £19.50. 
0193119188 ' 

ft l* all electronic music now, of course. The 
unusual experience is to walk into a restaurant 
wdfind people there actually playing; even a 
Salvation Army band in a shopping centre can 
wem a wonderful escape from a world where 
“uw normally reaches us processed, on re- 
wd, cassette or videotape. To rail against the 
®rasion Is as common as it is futile. The more 
response might be to make some crca- 
J® P°^ nl ° u t of the now musical resources that 
^Wroolcs make available, and yet the fate of 
^tronlc music has been very much like that 
television; it has been an avenue of dlssemi- 
“uonto a bewildering degree, but hardly at all 
means of new creation, except in the sphere 
, w Popular music. 

to have something to do with the 
^ordinary greediness of the medium. No- 
expects a new piano sonata to reinvent 
^ ratiument, ' but electronic compositions 
accorded respect only when they involve 
2* wholly original technical accomplish- 
° ae thinks of the alternation of orchestra 
2JP® to Vatese’s Ddserts, or the echoing of 
gar*® and recorded voice in Milton Babbitt’s 
j- ° r the shunting yard of recordings 

I- J.^thsrhiStockhnusen’s Telemusik. And 
j jPPJPtthis need for innovation comes about 
taTiSh-' music is still, despite its 
alien as a vehicle for creative 
of us who know little of 
• «W>ther- one rftg seems as good as 
; comes with know- 

book will greatly aid the 
iljfl ^^hwltoge inlhis field. He writes as 
bton responsible for running 
^hdib at Durham Uni- 
'Wl pSSav * as one who is therefore 
i iy & 11 of explaining machin- 
who are perhaps not 
the higher technology. What 
ntlttrirably cieaf introduction 


quency present is recorded. It thus possesses a 
quite different range of powers from the listen- 
ing ear. making it useful in musical analysis 
only in so far as the supplementary information 
it gives adds to the critical listener's under- 
standing. There is no question it can contri butt 
to the study of musical instruments, helping to 
improve them or make better models available 
cheaply. Again to the phonetician and the de- 
signer of computer-generated speech it pro- 
vides an invaluable statement of how the com- 
ponent tones vary in pitch and strength from 
moment to moment. Each consonant and 
vowel impresses its own signature on the 
sound-spectrum chart, and the experienced 
user can read what was spoken. But that is not 
easy, and even such an enthusiast as Shaw for 
recording real speech would have recoiled, I 
tiunk, from the spectrum-analyser. 

From a single note or a short passage of 
speech to an extended musical work is an ambi- 
tious step, especially as the eye has not the 
ear’s skill in picking out starts and stops of 
individual instruments among the crowd. But 
Cogan believes that “in spectrum photos, we 
find the constituent sonic details laid out with 
an impact that is almost as immediate and 
direct as the sound they picture" and the bulk 
of his book consists of analyses of sound spec- 
tra to illustrate his point. Many of the examp] es 
are of contemporary works which I have 
neither heard nor could judge as music if I had . 


But where he applies his expertise to classical 
works he offers no insights that a reasonably 
competent listener could not discover by fol- 
lowing the score during a performance. His 
account of Beethoven's Piano Sonata Op 109 
has colourful references to wave-shaped ges- 
tures, V-shaped plumes etc, that arc derived 
directly from the visual form of the sound spec- 
tra; listening to Brendcl's account after reading 
Cogan's I could not relate the two in any signi- 
ficant way. 

I find fault with Cogan not in his bold 
attempt but in letting enthusiasm destroy the 
balance of his judgment. So sedulous is he to 
explain the power and promise of his approach 
that he neglects altogether to appraise it in 
relation to the primary intention of music as 
something - to be heard. It is as if he has per- 
■ suaded himself that the eye can discover some- 
thing of importance that is hidden from the ear. 
To be sure, if these pictures do indeed help to 
redirect the ear and refine its performance they 
may contribute usefully to musical apprecia- 
tion and critical Analysis, but I find no evidence 
of this function here. 

The book may have something to say to the 
avant-garde composer or tape manipulator, 
but I cannot recommend iL to the ordinary 
practising musician. It is a work of scientism 
that has far to go before it becomes scientific, 
if indeed aesthetic analysis can ever be reduced 
to that state of bondage. 


A modernist’s party 




to the workings, possibilities and limitations of 
the hardware in its three main phases: that of 
the “classic studio" where, in the 1950s and 
60s, composers cobbled pieces together with 
the most basic equipment; that of the syn- 
thesizer, which had its heyday around 1970 
thanks to’ Emerson , Lake and Palmer and J.S. 
Bach; and that of the computer, whose apti- 
tude for fine control Inspires and irritates com- 
posers today. Nothing in Manning’s treatment 
will fox anybody who can change a mains plug, 
and yet an enlightening amount of information 
is conveyed. For that reason alone the book 
must become a standard text for students of 
electronic music, whether Ihoy tune the poten- 
tiometers in universities or at home. 

Manning’s consideration of the music, 
however, is generally less Instructive, though it 
must be admitted that here he is up against 
formidable obstacles provided by the medium. 
Few electronic scores have been printed, and 
quotation from those few tends to be confus- 
ing: this book, though well Illustrated by figures 
and photographs, Ignores them entirely, Then 
again, the seeming aesthetic Value of teclmicai 
novelty leads Manning to deal with composi- 
tions as if they Were solely exercises in sbtlnd 
synthesis. Most conspicuously, there are six 
pages on Stockhausen’s early Smdien with 
barely a thought about the composer’s inten- 
tions or achievements beyond the technologi- 
cal. Or to take another example, one could 
wish that the highly informative outline of the 
RCA Synthesizer were matched by a similarly 
fruitful introduction to the music made with 
that machine by Babbitt. It is unfortunate, too, 
that Manning's enthusiasms should wane after 
the early 1970s. Stockhausen’s Sirius, for 
instance, is omitted : even from the list of 

recordings. ■ ] 

Other shortcomings may be laid at the door 
of Manning’s publishers, who should certainly 
haVe encouraged him to provide footnotes iii- - 
dicating his authority for many fascinating de- 
tails in his historical sections. There is, too, a 
, misleading statement , about Stockhausens 
Hymnen whose orchestral version has 'a. 
properly notated score, but otherwise thebook 
is dense with sound information, enough to 
make up for its lighter weight pf.mudcal 
insight. ' " .. . .W- 


lan Kemp 

GERAINT LEWIS (Editor) 

Michael Tippett: A celebration 

254pp. Tunbridge Wells: Baton Press. £12.95. 

0859361403 

The fifty-odd tributes and essays comprising 
this book - published to celebrate Sir Michael 
Tippett’s eightieth birthday - speak of a com- 
poser who inspires affection, gratitude, en- 
couragement, productive thought, the need to 
find value in things. This is as It should be at a 
birthday party, where guests will naturally be 
friends and admirers anxious to pay. thefr 
proper respects and behave tolerantly towards 
those of their number afflicted with unctuoiis- 
ness or Dutch courage. If Geraint Lewis has 
not felt able to admit the uninvited guest who 
might have added a touch of spice to the pro- 
ceedings, nor to refuse entry to the tedious, he 
has all the same artfully dotted the “tributes" 
from contemporary luminaries across his book 
as a whole and they . are unobtrusive. The best 
of them - two moving contributions from 
Robert Tear and Alexander Goehr and two 
little musical offerings from Jonathan Harvey 
and John Tavener - are well worth having any- 
way. The essence of the book is continued in a 
series of essays occupying over two-thirds of it 
and covering most of Tippett’s output, with 
special emphasis on works written from the 
1960s onwards. 

The essays range widely In approach and 
certainiy indicate spmetfiing of the “itope of 
present day writing about Tippett” which. 
Lewis refers to in his introduction. A few of 
tliexti, arid bits of others, are amiable waffle. 
But for the most part they are informative, 
illuminating or provocative. In the first of these 
categories, the best are by Raymond Furness 
(on The Knot Garden’s connection with the 
littie-known SJngspiel, Lila, by Goethe), 
Richard BIfyn Jones (an extended considera- 
tion of the mythological background to The . 
Midsummer Marriage) and Meirion Bowen (a 
valuable commentary on the text of The Mask . 
of Time ) . Of the rest, none is likely to become a 
classic but there are several whose insights 
(new, nearly -ncwatid re-minted) certainly en- • 
dorse Lewis’s claim that the essays will show 
that “there are many paths yet to explore". 
They contain fascinating ideas but are jantall- 
ziftgty underdeveloped, as perhaps was inevit- 
able. given their size, 

Thus, Wilfrid Metiers elaborates his interest 
in Tippett’s interest in jazz/ without shying much . 
about it; David Matthews concentrates on 
ppihts of comparison between the finales of 
Tipjpett’s Second String -Quartet and Bcct- 
hovep’s Op 131 , without quite enough analy- 


tical rigour to suggest more than that Tippett 
ought to have studied the Beethoven more 
thoroughly; Nicholas Morris attempts to un- 
cover a Jung-inspired tonal symbolism in King 
Priam and The Knot Garden but does not 
(cannot?) take it far enough to propose 
anything special; Peter Dennison carefully 
sketches out the neo-roman tidsm pf Western 
nVusfc" since the 1960sTin order to position 
Tippett somewhere in fl, but then leaves him 
stranded on the sidelines. 

Less controversial and more successful are 
those essays with a clearer focus, such as Paul 
Driver’s on the libretto of The Knot Garden 
and Its relationship to Alice in Wonderland , 
and Geraint Lewis's own contribution. He has 
obviously felt responsible for writing about the 
works not covered by the other contributors 
and so he provides a survey from 77ic Ice Break 
qnwqrds. It is none the worse far that and 
includes an especially illuminating considera- 
tion of thfc structure of the Fourth Symphony. 

What, the book will be valued for most, I 
suspect, are the contributions of Arnold Whit- 
tall and Robert F. Jones. They are both con- 
cerned with the same problem - how Tippett 
might be fitted into the mainstream of Western 
music and not be set aside as an English eccen- 
tric. Professor Whittall writes from a historical 
standpoint. He draws a distinction between the 
modern and the modernistic: the modem is 
simply a new way of writing music whose basic 
neBthetic of resolving contrasts is traditional; 
modernistic implies a genuinely new approach 
to musical structure, in which resolution or 
synthesis of contrasting ot contradictory ele- 
ments is replaced by "symbiosis”, namely a 
balance. To Whittall, Tippett is a bit of both, 
with the modernist taking on greater signifi- 
cance, He thus has profound points of contact 
with a genuinely new musical aesthetic, as rep- 
resented by such figures as Stravinsky, Vartse, 
Carter, and Stockhausen, and sense is made of 
the fact .that wfrU e Tippett’s musical vocabulary 
may not seem particularly “advanced”, what 
his music sounds like is eminently new and 
immediate. .■ 

Whittall '& thesis, supported by Tippett him- 
self, is persuasive: Jones’s approach is analytic- 
al , If his use of Schenker to demonstrate a tonal 
hierarchy in a short passage from The Heart's 
Assurance and of Forte to demonstrate atonal- 
ity in a shorter passage from the Piano Sonata 
No:2 seems curiously indifferent to the sound 
of the music, he puts Cone's theory- of 
stratification in Stravinsky to good use and is 
prepared- to take the trouble to examine What 
Tippett has written rather than bewail its 
supposed arbitrariness. The tone of his writing 
suggests a mind ready to branch out fruitfully 
on its own. - 
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SANFORD BUDICK 
The Dividing Muse: Images of sacred 
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Milton Studies XX 
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Milton and Scriptural Tradition: The Bible 
into poetry 

212pp. University of Missouri Press; distrib- 
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ROBERT THOMAS FALLON 

Captain or Colonel : The soldier in Milton 's life 

and art 

272pp. University of Missouri Press; distrib- 
uted in the UK by Harper and Row. £32. 
0826204473 

Just now and again, in the library of books on 
Milton, there is a miracle in the bookstack. 
Someone with a real idea emerges, who is not 
put off if this is intractable or difficult to ex- 
pound. On the evidence of The Dividing Muse, 
Sanford Budick is just such a critic, tenacious 
and informed, and with a reading of Milton’s 
mind which is authentic because it leads us 
along the bleak road to the dead end of puritan 
iconoclasm. These are not, it must be stressed, 
Budick’s terms, nor bis historical perspective, 
not even his conclusion. For Milton, as Budick 
sees it, there are a number of primal scenes in 
each of which a subject chooses, or refuses to 
divide from what is dearest to it, its object. The 
exemplary scene is the self-sundering of the 
Godhead, as the Father divests himself of the 
object of his love, the Son. But what the Father 
can give 'up, his creatures find more difficult to 
- part with. For Eve,. delighting in her reflection 
in the smooth lake, the watery image, her ob- 
ject, “is not something ephemeral”, rather It 
seems “inherently more winning than the truer 
knowledge won from a constantly dissolving. 


constantly reforming consciousness of reality". 
Eve is in love with herself, anticipating Nar- 
cissus, but, even more damning, she is hungry 
for the vividness, the sensory intactness of the 
image, the real ness of the face in the water. 
From adoring the object, she regresses to 
wanting to be an object (which is why she 
listens to Satan's enticing descriptions of her as 
the centre of all attention!. She and Adam, and 
Satan, are the victims of their own eyes, and 
only in the universal blank, or in the extinction 
of the image, will there be any salvation. If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out. The Jesus of 
Paradise Regained knows this, and he knows 
also that it is in the agony of loss, of self- 
blinding, that God, the Unseeable One, will 
make his reunion with fallen mankind. 

The poetics of such a grim theology is what 
interests Budick, and what makes him optimis- 
tic about Milton's imagination. He shows with 
great discretion how the imagery in the prose 
and verse is as incisive, self-dividing and dis- 
criminating as the Logos itself: cutting a space 
in men's hearts into which the temple of the 
new dispensation (not an object) is to be set. 
Heady stuff this, as Budick moves Milton be- 
tween Cassirer and Heraclitus, Coleridge and 
Philo of Alexandria, but the authorities are all 
necessary, and tactfully introduced. Where 
one divides from Budick, and feels rather brut- 
al in doing so, is in his confidence that in Milton 
there is a harmony of opposites, a healing of 
wounds to the eye, an arrival at the New Jeru- 
salem through reintegrative imagery. Signifi- 
cantly, his discussion does not extend to Sam- 
son Agonistes. For all his persuasiveness, one 
dark and coarse thought remains: that with a 
terrible if genuinely Protestant logic, Milton 
has only advanced from the first phase of the 
Reformation - breaking church windows and 
effigies - to a hunt for icons and idolatry in the 
imagination itself. 

Fears of the damage done to the mind by 
books, in particular literary books and rhet- 
oric, is also one of the subjects of John M. 
Steadman’s The Hill and the Labyrinth, The 
old debates are Tehearsed here: seventeenth- 
century ones - truth against error, logic against 
rhetoric, science against language - as well as 
those from the twentieth century, Croll against 
Jones, literary styles against world views. In 
places , Professor Steadman, as erudite as ever, 
'wants to lengthen the perspective still further 
. (back through the Schoolmen to the Greeks), 
but he comes up with little that Is unusual or 
novel. This is a characteristic conclusion: 

' If the seventeenth century is, in a sense, the water- 
shed between Renaissance civilization (still strongly 
influenced by medieval conceptions and values) and 
the modern world, the primary responsibility lies 


with new conceptions or scientific methodology 
rather than with new attitudes toward the nature and 
function oi rhetoric and poetry. 

One is prompted to ask, in the face of such 
caution and platitude, what audience this book 
is written for, but even more pressing is the 
question, why was it written at all? If a student 
of literary forms and ideas has concluded that 
the languages of science are the decisive ones 
in seventeenth-century culture, should he not 
be attempting some analysis of those? Then, 
instead of the present book , we might have hud 
The Waterclock and the Greene Lyon , a discus- 
sion of how Newton made mechanical toys, 
then mathematical and observational models, 
and then began an alchemical hunt, searching 
for the conjunction between symbolic and sci- 
entific discourses. If one really wants to iden- 
tify the new epistemology, and to set it against 
a decaying rhetoric, one must begin with its 
lexicon and grammar, here to be found in note- 
books, diaries and experimental methods 
(which was the new language Bacon advo- 
cated, of course). One might even begin to 
wonder, contra Steadman, whether the new 
philosophy and science were at all distant from 
the imagination. (Descartes seems to have 
thought them very close. He took his dreams of 
November 1619 to be the beginnings of the 
scientia mlrabilis.) 

Reviewing books, and suggesting others, is 
always easier than writing them, but still it is 
fair to say that the effort of producing The Hill 
and the Labyrinth , itself essentially a passive 
and superannuated review, might have been 
better directed. What cannot be faulted is 
Steadman's command of an enormous amount 
of secondary reading. This is equally true of his 
other book, Milton's Biblical and Classical Im- 
agery , which is a set of nine scholarly essays 
published between 1958 and 1974. These have 
been updated, at least in the notes (some of 
which supply at least a month's rending), and 
prefaced by a new, long chapter entitled “Sion 
and Helicon" , and another on Milton’s U rania . 
This is the encyclopaedic tradition at its most 
useful and most daunting - etymologies, con- 
ventions, Eve’s dream as a witch ride, classical 
pneumatologies, oriental deities against the 
classical pantheon, and lots of untranslated 
Latin sources. It is the stuff of commentaries 
and the foundation of books like Sanford 
Budick’s. Yet one’s heart sinks at the remark 
that classical mythology “owed its very con- 
siderable vogue In Renaissance Europe to the 
fact that it was no longer believed literally and 
might accordingly be enjoyed as a supreme 
fiction”. The chronology here Is suspect (did 
Dante believe literally in Charon and Minos, 
and for that matter did the Roman poets?), and 
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perhaps even the imaginative status ascribed to 
Hie classics. They say that when you dream ia j 
another language, you may be sure that the ■ 
structure lias gone deep, well down below 
level of idiom. Steadman seems to think that 
classical iconography in the Renaissance was 
only idiom, (hat artists could take it or leave it. 
But we notice that when Milton has a dream 
about a dead wife, it is construed as an unsuc- 
cessful rescue from the classical underworld. 
Perhaps (he ancient gods and their heathen 
ways - all to he expunged in Milton's blank - 
were the languc of imaginative experience, not 
its parole. 

More theories about how the Renaissance ' 
perceived and imagined experience are dt- 
scribed by Paul Stevens in "Milton and the 
least ic Imagination" in Milton Studies XX. 
Stevens’s spadework is good enough, even'd 
the soil is a little dry and powdery. In essays bf 
other contributors - on Milton's redaction of 
Genesis, nature in Comus , Hayman's illustra- 
tions et al- there are moderately rich veins, bm 
no major lode. The collection of studies io 
Milton and Scriptural Tradition are from 1 
group of scholars who have elsewhere pub- 
lished substantial and in some cases disting- 
uished books. Certain of the essays are surpri- 
singly slight, and could do with the ballast 0 ! 
scholarship and judgment that John Shawcroa 
shows in his piece on Milton and the covenant 
of grace. Even less satisfactory is the introduc- 
tion by Leland Rykcn, which claims for the 
book an allegiance to Harold Bloom and “In- 
tertextual Criticism’’. Lying down in the same 
bed as Bloom is always a dangerous affair: you 
may wake up to find yourself wrestling, not 
with an angel, but with your critical dad. Mil- 
ton’s misprision of the Bible, misreading tie 
Word for the word, is not something, pact 
Rykcn, that these essays venture very far into. 
When Harold Flsch suggests that the language 
of Milton's hell is derived from the Book of 
Job, for instance, it is difficult to see which of 
Bloom’s vessels has been broken. A reading ol 
Satan in terms of Job denying God’s crealico 
has fnscinnting but here unexplored possibili- 
ties. There is some, but not much exploration 
in Robert Thomas Fallon’s Captain orCoM , 
a courteous and innocent book, which pleads 
for an eclectic approach to literary study (re- 
conciling the schism between biography m 
critical theory), so that, nmong other Ibinp, 
the speeches in Pandemonium may be placed 
in one of their proper contexts: Millonin- 
pcricnce ns secretary to the republican war 
councilor the 1650s. But the self-separations « 
the present literary community - 
which arc destructive bltmks - will need 
than Fallon’s good manners to put right- 


analysis,' aa Martines terms it, has barely got off 
the ground through lack of any readily avail- . 
able guide to the relevant techniques. “No 
study now exists”, the author asserts, “that 
tells historians how as historians to read Re- 
naissance verse, nor has anyone outlined a 
method to assist literary scholars in their search : 
for the traces of society and history in the verse 
of the sixteenth and 'seventeenth centuries," . - 
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engages all who live in it, and if tho poem 
belongs to a socio-historical world by virtue of 
the poet’s contact with his contemporary read- 
ers then however Ingenious or fanciful the 
poem, we must assume: that it has relations 
with the world." The claims Martines stakes 
out foT poetry’s relation to reality nre, then, 
not unduly extravagant or disconcertingly 
visionary. Relations (or “ties” as he prefers to 
call them) between poetry and historical reality 
are not to be seen simply in terms of specific 
and more 0 , less readily identifiable political 
allusions to contemporary affairs, but rather in 
terms of. the access poetry may give us to the 
mentaUtd Or temper oif a given period. The aim 
of the book is, quite simply, “to present a 
method, of unlocki rig the poem and getting at 
the ties”, ; .v ,V‘. 
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Despite William Scammell’s use of traditional 
forms and his strong line in social observation, 
attempts to compare his work with Philip Lar- 
kin’s leave out, it seems to me, more than they 
account for. For a stnrt, Scanuncll will have no 
truck with the negative principles - to which 
Larkin rigorously adhered - underlying (most) 
Movement poetry ("nobody wants any more 
poems about philosophers or paintings or 
novelists or art galleries or mythology or for- 
eign cities"). The very title of this, Scammell's 
third collection, with its Bnrthesian overtones, 
stands as an anti-Movement manifesto. The 
title poem itself, addressed to Gauguin - 
“Paul" (to whose “Still Life with Profile of 
Charles Laval" we are directed by the notes) - 
ignores most of Larkins don’ts about refer- 
ring to things your readers may not be familiar 
with, while the book as a whole is well stocked 
with exactly the kind of allusion to other wri- 
ters (artists, philosophers, etc) frequently de- 
plored by Larkin. Jouissance is a veritable 
check-list of impressive - mainly foreign - 
names, often ananged as lines of verse: 
“Boulez, Messiaen and Berg”; “Altmann, 
Truffaut, Olmi, Ford’’; “Borges, Prokofiev, 
Arp, Stevens, Joyce" (“Who’s Jorge Luis 
Borges?"). 

Similarly, though Scammel) is a self-con- 
fessed provincial (geographically speaking), 
bis station “Here in the sticks / beyond the 
Lakes / (that other Cumbria no tourist ever 
makes)", he obviously interprets the “compel- 
ling argument” for provincialism in poetry dif- 
ferently from Larkin. In “A Letter from Cum- 
bria", he uses “the sticks" as a vantage point 
from which to comment on the nation as a 
whole - "We see England straight / perched 
high up on a farmer’s gate”. After a glimpse of 


local colour - "The lambs, jump-jetling on al! 
fours / above the fells and Yorkshire Moors" - 
Scammell launches into a sort of over-view of 
contemporary “English style", and focuses on 
an ill-defined representative female: 

With pearls and hats she has no truck, 
her accent never comes unstuck, 

Inc IUD’s her only luck- 
y charm; the chains 
her mother's mother wore arc struck 
from all her limbs. 


unClough-like enthusiasm ("My man’s Mr. A. 
H. Clough”) gets ticked off for snobbishness. 
One of the more successful, “The Making of 
Modern Love", is so perhaps because of the 
nature of its subject: “George needs love. It 
says so in the books / queuing up his right arm” 
neatly encapsulates most of what we need to 
know about Meredith (though Peacock’s 
daughter gets a more sympathetic justification 
in her own reply to Modern Love in Anthony 
Thwaite’s Victorian Voices). 

Easily the most satisfying poems come in the 
third section, “Point Blank”: poems of real 
human experience, undistracted for the most 
part by Scammell’s intellectual appetite. Many 
confront death, but “Ten Miles for a Kiss” is a 
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celebration of Francis Kilvert, lover of country 
girls, “whose calling card ’s a cowslip / tendered 
to the warm { snout of a latch”. The elegy, 
“Into our Heads", opens with these two fine 
stanzas: 

My neighbour died in his armchair 
aged fifty-sis. It was Boxing Day. 

Nothing 10 say why then, why there 
two shakes after welling the ten. 

Pete dropped baldly on Scafell 
walking one minute, dead the next 
at an age neither biblical 
not glossed by any text. 

It is when Scammell’s subjects are least 
“glossed" themselves that he produces his best 
poetry. 


JOHN WELCH 
Outwalking 

87pp. Anvil. £4. 
0 85646 1164 


The middle section of the book, "The Liter- 
ary Life”, contains poems recording Scam- 
mell’s engagement with other writers - “I’m 
reading Lawrence, warming both hands at / his 
Penguin orange beard". Lawrence, like most 
of the authors here, seems to come off second 
best - “Oh, it does reproach you so, / this 
Pelman-Prassian braggadocio / by Nietzsche 
out of Frazer. - Teachers covet- / ing sabbatic- 
als and biceps, love It!" Even Arthur Hugh 
Clough, for whom Scammell expresses a most 


Out Walking brings together work written 
since the late 1960s and presents a remarkably 
cohesive poetic personality with little evidence 
of development or growth. John Welch can at 
his worst be slackly sentimental, as in "Biogra- 
phy”, where we learn that “Each day the 
secretary dies / A little, leaving a trail of foot- 
prints / Where she goes to water the flowers", 
or in "Here and There", where Welch invokes 
“The deep buried sparkle / A child imparts to 
its days”. Longer poems bring out a portentous 
obscurity. “Grieving Signal", for instance, de- 
scribes how “Each village / is manicured to a 
turn and resting / Each in its sep’rate vale", 
uniting arch poeticism with precision about an 
invisible landscape. Welch is quoted in the 


pearl, / vermilion, rose - a chromatographer's 
heaven". This exuberant plenitude is the hall- 
mark of his best poems, which are usually com- 
ic. In “McAllister’s Lament", the hero remem- 
bers the harsh moraiism of “my forebears, 
God’s J elect, clean-shaven / generous with the 
rod, / groomes for heaven". His hope is to 
rebel: “But ... I can let go / if you’ll help 
me . . ./ snelang's ye dinnae tell- fma faither'd 
skelp mer Reclaimed by parental diction, the 
braggart reverts to boyhood. In “Diary Note”, 
the poet waits for the Muse. She arrives sud- 
denly, commanding "On your knees. Chip this 
crust / of pigeon-shit off the crepidoma./ Shin 
up a ladder, check / for broken antefixes". 
Barr’s humour often comes from the crossing 
of registers which these two poems exemplify, 
but the coarse boisterousness of his incon- 
gruities can serve serious ends. In “Teeacher’s 
Rivenge" j "Ah remember us owd physics mas- 
ter, Alf Smith, / an't road us lads vexed 'im, 
pooer soul." Alf is particularly vexed by 
McNab, but is unable to catch him until the 
week “we was doin’ electric". McNab touches 




Winners and losers 
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fta Gregory Poems 1983-84 
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Inflation, a sound investment policy nnd a glo- 
nous list of past winners hnvc made the Eric 
°«gory Awards for British poets under thirty 
a generous, if mlslcndlngly generous, sample 
of vntat awaits the fortunate winners. There 


Carol Ann Duffy has the best line in the book, 
“When things are as natural as this they are at 
their best”. Mick Imlah is already noted as a 
writer of crotchety, clever and scurrilous poet- 
ry; his “The Zoologist’s Bath” is included. 
Jamie McKcndrick organizes his reminisc- 
ences to fine effect, and Michael O’Neill’s 
short poems clutch their flawed moments to 
themselves. Bill Smith - "the scummed cup, 
the thickening grease on the knives” and “the 
tncky stink of age and withdrawn lives’* are the 
two recurring lines in his villanclle, "The 
Scummed Cup" - is the odd one out in this 


this playful assertion is belied by the earnest 
straining after significance which enervates 
most of these poems. It is with some surprise, 
then, that one turns to his “XXH Sonnets”, 
which are such simply by having fourteen lines. 
Their form Is reminiscent of Robert Lowell’s 
free sonnets, but this voice is much more re- 
strained in mood, vocabulary and reference. In 
“So Long", the poet has been "Leaning so long 
over myself’, but finds of his quotidian experi- 
ence that “This is the dull seed l From which it 
will germinate, this nothing-at-all, / Sunlight 
suddenly trapped in the classroom’s /High win- 
dows, rainwet roads, and in my heart / The 
Buddhas of a thousand years. Today / As I 
stand beneath a cold sky, there is one Alsatian / 
Weaving over these empty, cared-for fields." 
The Buddhas may be obese with unearned re- 
sonance, but otherwise these tines have a per- 


w precious few Inniim.™ nfn^iru “ 0 Jnrhn. 1 i. “mpany- w* poems actually confront an sonance, but otherwise these tines have a per- 

Prose hut Inst Aurn i« unpleasant and up-to-date reality. But the suasive clarity. The sonnets are uneven, but at 

(shared usunllv hvnrrtim/i fn n J, D i most significant writer among these nineteen their best they show us the world and the poet’s 

■ prizewinner, Rnd prox accs I take to be Christ- feelings as the other poems, napped in a wilful 

Prize n , , « opher Meredith. In his poems “Sheep" nnd solipsism, do not. 

” Bj0 J:..° re r? ‘ S ; qUlV “ len ' ‘°, ,h 1 “Wasps" ho writes withtaedom and perhnp, 

TOlumes AndthUfhnh?^ ll-a-dozen publ llshed unfuiuonnble eloquence about nlleontlon and 

Snt thlrlypoemslhnt.on he ^ h ^ t , bnt neith e r humour nor 

r^ d ve"ntr bolo fr ih = ,h,rd - 

t • WSET?" * ,eir mtihors. ragged, cropped heads, children dazed, calling for , . . , • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

'.Excitement of idea or expression is rather f 0p d, Mex Barrs Utle P° em P*!^ 1 P oetr y 88 a 

Ww present collection, which seems to all the thin legs merded with crammed travel circus, a “laboratory 0 sights 1 ’. It stretches its 

mostly dull and well-mannered and eyes indifferent with many deaths, dialect idiom to 'include birds “turquoise, 

Doem^u*’ grandmotherly and museumish 
. about ■ grandmothers and museums. 
fiSJ^ething does catch the eye, itisoften 
■ ^W ffong reasons, tike Deirdre Shanahan’s 
'ES l L. tranji l^ ve inrianstiive verbs, or 
senti, J. • ! a de Terfin beginning numerous 
"And", or John Greening, !* 


solipsism, do not: 


ALEX BARR 

Letting In The CaijnlvpJ, .. _ : 

53pp. Harry Chantbers/Pjeterloo. £3. 
0905291638 • • 


Alex Barr’s title poem presents poetry as' a 
circus, a “laboratory 0 sights 1 ’. It stretches its 
dialect idiom ( 0 ; include birds “turquoise, 


%yP tian poems, having to 
scratch”, which is a 


1 • • scrarcn , wrnen is a 
^ terms. Some of the most 
is from Hilary Davies, but she 
-h But an d poor judgment. 

^ foings to ndmlre. Richard 

.• ;®tS? nly/otle P° em hore * “ Last post "» 

to comic half-ryhmes, 


our hopes; 
Leviathan 


1- . Jiao 

s .fiction a (id betrays, 


What We’ll Never Know 

Spots of Leich ner s 5’ and ‘9’ ;'i ; . 

alternated round his face like warpaint ' 

when we tajked about my writing. ‘Oiie blockbuster . . . 

and you’il never have to work again’, he told me, . , 

nibbing the red and whifo markings, down to a tan . 

for drawing room c»medy. He opened the Window . - 

on to an area where some old overcoats had been left ; 
hanging on railings. ‘Look at that P he whispered, 

‘The Tramp’s Cloakroom. Now there’s a subject for ypu .' 
We stared into the night. They*!! be gone by October’ j 
he said, ‘but where to, thit’s what we’ll never know: ’ . | 

HUGO WILLIAMS , V 


Blackpool! f Blue flash jarred each nerve in ’is 
spine. / 'Is face went (’colour 0 ’ custard. / Alf 
turns an’ sez, ‘Got you, you swine’. ” The 
teacher's yenom convinces us that he Is a 
"pooer, soul" and successfully complicates our 
, feelings , In “Great Uncle", Barr recalls having 
pitied his relative’s stoops his marriage and his 
’’death, in mean / back-street quarters, / cash, 
ambition gone, / no son, no daughter”, but 
remembers also that "once . . ./ you held our 
family /with Tennyson’s Defence l of Lucknow, 
from memory’’. He ends by observing “That 
was an occasion I l Victorian pofitesse f 
threatened by passion”, and although his more 
plainly serious poems lack sparkle such mo- 
ments make this a rewarding collection, 

DAVIDTIPTON 

Wars of the Roses 

51pp. RJvelih Grapheme. £3.95. 

0947612 07 6 

David Tipton's self-regard is monolithic and 
awe-inspiring. Wars of the Roses covers a selec- 
tion of the poet's experiences between 1979 
pnd 1980, and is a journal of the humdrum. 
Tipton may feel that "The stance should be 
mocking and sardonic I like Byron’s or some 
suchromantic satirist" but his deeper instinct is 
the beat generation credo thaf "the poem can * 
contain it all and control it if organic / and 
unrestrained by literary inhibition". It is hard 
to imagine any inhibition that would stem the 
relentless tide of trivia on which the poet. is 
bomo towards us. In Edinburgh, Tipton lists 
1 , “Knox atid the Calvinists. Mary Queen of 
' Scots in bedi with her lover, Bothwell, / and 
across the city Hearts were losing to Hibernian 
; / while from the ramparts, floodlit in summer, a 
cold wind, through the battlements l ' Peru beat 
• Scotland 3-1 In Argentina,' Tish said”. Tipton's 
< “illegitimate grandfather . . . / began work at r . 
.twelve when Queen Victoria was Empress of 
India, i Gladstone and Disraeli vied for power, 
the Army was scattered round the Empire" 
and on and on the grandson goes. When a 
friend’s girlfriend is “having an affair with Sue, 
the popsinger", Tipton is “reminded of the 
destructive dialogue In Hemingway’s The Sea 
Change / but what can you say to someone in 
such circumstances?” Nothing, the story rather 
suggests, but Tipton has little regard for 
silence. 
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Effecting an entrance 


Building from above 


Clive Aslet 

TIM MOWL and BRIAN EARNSHAW 
Trumpet at a Distant Gate: The lodge as 
prelude to the country house 
237pp. Thames and Hudson/Waterstone. £25. 
0947752056 

A few years ago a handsome book with colour 
plates could surely not have been produced on 
an outlying appendage of country estates, but 
such has been the post-Girouard boom in 
country-house publishing that Waterstone 
have chosen this study of gate lodges as one of 
two titles to launch a new architectural series. 
The lodge is an e ngaging subject since , far from 
being the “prelude to the country house” which 
the subtitle of this book suggests, a glimpse of 
ashlar on a rural road is as near to the main 
house as many of us may ever get. ft is, the 
authors argue, a distinct building type which 
has previously gone unsung. 

At its best, the lodge contains a great deal of 
architecture within n little space and this is its 
architectural interest. Tt should be an example 
to our time, since maximum show for minimum 
outlay is so often what modem domestic clients 
seek of architects. But all too often these strik- 
ing but uncostly buildings are undocumented. 
We are told that Bottle Lodge at Tixali in 
Staffordshire may have been built in 1575 or 
could equally be an early nineteenth-century 
pastiche. One can sympathize with the authors' 
difficulty in establishing a chronology: even 
though the book develops some intriguing and 
not always obvious themes, for instance the 
lodge as triumphal arch, Greek temple and 
“Episode in the Italianate", the main lines of 
development nre blurred. 

This is particularly evident when the very 
beginnings of the lodge are described. Why did 
owners start to build lodges in the 1720s when, 
as the authors show in an analysis of late 
seventeenth-century country-house views, they 
. had not been thought necessary in the half- 
century .before? It was not purely a question of 1 
■ distance from the house: none of the 
tremendous avenues through hunting forests 
shown in Knyffs Britannia lUustrata of 1707 
ends in a lodge. Some baroque gardens were 
very extensive and ail those valuable little 
plants in pots must have been tempting for the 
thief, but the gates of such gardens remained 
unguarded. Once raised, however, the ques- >; 
;.tion is Left in the air - and the' hiatus in lodge 
building in the late seventeenth cehtury riidkcs 
die suggested evolution from Tudor gate- 
houses unconvincing. 

The strength of Trumpet at a Distant Gate |s 
its stylistic description and value judgment. 
Even , with Scotland excluded, the subject Is 
extensive and many unfamiliar lodges are de- 
scribed and Illustrated. The authors also write 
with vigour, even passion (although I .would 
not agree that “the word numinous .can. -be* 
applied without pretentiousness” to any house, 
Wilkins's The Grange not excepted),. The 
weakness is that not enough is said about the. 
why lodges were used and bow they worked in 
relation to the house. Were they for protec- 
tion, privacy, or show? Were they a means of 
. alerting arriving guests that they were entering 
•' the park, and should keep their eyes open for 

t i ... ' V 


examples of their styles; here the lodge was far 
more pioneering than it had been in the earlier 
Greek Revival. The authors make fascinating 
observations on the accommodation in 
eighteenth-century lodges: only a bedroom and 
a living-room were provided lest the extra room 
were let out to disreputables; the two rooms 
might be either side of a triumphal arch; lodge- 
keeping was an occupation for single people as 
owners did not like the mess of washing lines or 
their equivalent (sometimes conceded to be 
picturesque) at the entrance to their parks. But 
there is nothing on Victorian attitudes to 
accommodation, morality and family life. 

Short shrift is given to the twentieth century, 
and the mighty lodges at Sennowe in Norfolk 
(the owner lived in one while the main house 
was being reconstructed) have been missed. 
So, too, have lodge innovations such as electri- 
cally operated gates. !n the 1920s a set was 
installed at Kings Weston. But not to save 
labour: there was still a lodge-keeper who 
emerged to press the button when the owner’s 
Rolls drew up. To my mind that says more 
about the ethos of lodge-building than simple 
enumeration can do. 


Harry Gordon Slade 

ROBERT J.NAISMITH 
Buildings of the Scottish Countryside 
224pp. Gollancz. £12,95. 

0575033835 

Even when allowance has been mude for re- 
gional differences in details, buildings in the 
countryside of Scotland show a rcmarknblc de- 
gree of homogeneity. This amounts to an ex- 
pression of a unified national style to an extent 
that is not found in England. That this is so is 
amply illustrated in tbis book, though why it is 
so is largely ignored; as is the equally important 
point that while there survive in Scotland a 
great variety of vernacular building methods, 
these were applied to buildings which were not 
in themselves vernacular in style. 

Before the final defeat of the Jacobite threat 
in 1746 and the agricultural revolution of the 
1750s, substantial building outside the burghs 
was largely confined to the homes of the more 
well-to-do classes. In the burghs most of the 
houses of the same classes harked back to the 
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The lodges to Qisburtt Park, West Yorkshire. They were designed in about 1800 by their owner, Lord 
Rlbblesdale, and are reproduced from the book reviewed here. 

For setting great store by 


■ V ’ j ' tion are In fact collars, and the upper ones are 

Anaor ixomme clumsy later stiffeners, The so-called hammer- 

rnAHiMH.irMPs r_ beams at Paston ln Norfolk, which Hughes 

okahamhu(tH£S .... finds impressive and distinctive, look aiupl- 

Sc ciously Uke sawn-through tics and certainly do 

:noSii«n 95 ‘ not P® 1 * 0 ™ the nornial fUnction of 

uraoyt»30u ' beams. Symptomatic of the author’s approach 

_ .7T':' ■ ■ ■ , ' . ' ' to medieval structural methods Is his wonder at 

Barns are vital to almost all developed agricul- • a roof M bulU entirely with wooden pegs, with- 


ture, and therefore of great social and histor- 
ical interest; 1 moreover many of them are very 
beautiful. Yet apparently' this Is the first ever 
book on the bams of Britain - of England 
really,. for Scotland (which has- far more than 
Graham Hughes allows) and Wales get the 
merest nods in passing. The subject deserves 
better than Barns of Rural Britain. 

■; Bams, as a functionally and architecturally 
- distinct building type,. need clear, definition, 


out nails or screws^’ and at the “regularity’* of 
the bays in big aisled bams. 1 But the great barns 
Were not put up by a handful of casual labour- 
ers: the monastic ones especially will have been 
designed and built by masons and carpenters of 
{treat skill and experience; and the regularity 
was not just an aesthetic preference but an 
important contribution to longitudinal stabil- 
ity, Hughes offers a sensible caution against 
accepting too sweepingly Cecil Hewett’s rinr- 


Picturesque effopts? Lodges were notW,^, ;<bjto*ed 

mixed blessing, at feast in later ; years: J there- as whichBoeabevobd u iff-55.5. 1" 0 ** 


ickworth'be tween the wars it was awkwardto : buUd'ingto sperifi c us e^arere Md^etbod ' ' m^ch oftiie uS tiM C onS‘ 

. go out *0 dinner since you would inevitably farming,: ownership, building Materials add :> pfek ub fcbfo time- ^ebontba^ 

have to get one of the three lodge-keepers puj date. Scrip* pi fell these cfen i be- found ^ 

, of bed on ypur retyriK While thetext ja intar- , : Hughes’s bodk.but they. never add up to a 

Warded with literary references, somO -little- considered discussion of why anid how barns . £iried ^ 

kriowhj/these are riot always germane took their various- forms.* Such; ri- discussion fend the 

WinckblmanU on the Greek way Of prying- * should naturally lead to an e xaim nation of cbh- ',P wlS 

testicles being ^ case in point, - On© ,wi^uld ; struction^in particular tbe tifoberjtrofeof'the, ; '^ 

• hay© preferred more , quotation from a^bi- great medieval barns are- of exceptional '. ■ lafer onM wlli rtfs/' 

■tects’ prid owners* letters. V • - I !' ; : •* architectural^ interest arid ^orttfota:-lnW^^ 

■ v 'The: authors^ prejudice again&tthe cottdge. \ theyaften approach or mayeven exceed that of . : ( , (ibHstbbher Hilksev called 'S 
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jrolpip.feh.tmpdrtant aspect of the Picturesque.; viable, and HlloW;the pnnciples of : major 

-Unfortunately',, too, they. take the 1 lod&e! as a' ••• medieval carpeotyto 1 be doaely^tudicdi veiy :': ;^ 
vehicle for working off their hostility to Vic- large crocks too can be tip view as they seldom 1 ' ‘ drkri-fe 
to'rlan afld most later architecture, which again are in occupied house's. • i , ; . nlahs* A 

undersells thefeubject. 1 jnconim 

• ln/4nfl'ol Pn rlr Inn# ttrirl KIb- '• • finn 1 Knf Wt UuU. . .... •: 


undersells * „ cotiiuftcllbn , 

lodge at Regent's! Park (not mentfo'nedjridtj I tibr ; don, bi| V -s vggestin'g •* ^ arcWtecrore^ is ^ ' 

■Qwe^ -Aiim Reylval ono* at K^'GW^eiis; ] | P*^y ajSSS 


ES5nriC®M^ 


« dOBwy^tuaieu; very, • . ; The phtit6gri|)h^ari ! fo^ jribst^ 4 t h er 
tin view as they seldom • • dreiry andWcte ^^Uo&SriitldroWirigs 

‘ .. * | ‘ " ■ , Pfehs*!'A cpfome^feHslve studyfefibferjriB-bv 

utv chanter on construe- in rnniuhr-it^'A uriSw- 




seventeenth century or earlier. The homes ol 
the urbun and rural poor were of the roughest 
and meanest description. There was no tradj. 
tion of sound peasant or yeoman housing like 
that of the south. In this Scotland was more 
nearly akin to Ireland than England, and con- 
temporary writers frequently commented on 
the sluttish squalor of the homes of even re- 
latively prosperous workers until well into the 
nineteenth century. When the time came for 
the improvements of the mid-eighteenth an- 
tury there was no strong native tradition in 
sound rural building to follow. What was done 
by enlightened magnates nnd lairds, and then 
copied gradually throughout the country, was 
therefore a breaking of new ground. This new 
kind of rural building was introduced, even 
when it was not imposed, from above, and was 
a watering-down of a polite, formal and, to a 
large extent, alien tradition. It gave the build- 
ers a common vocabulary; one which would i 
take on varying regional accents depending oa i 
materials available, the local climate, the eco- 
nomic and social base of the area, and the 
competence of those builders. It would also be 
influenced by the fashions and skills prevailing 
in the nearest towns, and by the books avail- 
able in the libraries of the neighbouring big 
houses. The influence of these books is very 
much underestimated - in most cases they are 
not even known - but the new style came too 
suddenly and too fully formed to be the 
spontaneous expression of a native genius. 

That this vocabulary is widespread and hu 
produced a distinctively national and recogniz- 
able version of the eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century style prevailing in the British Tales, 
would always seem to have been perfectly 
apparent. Now, with the aid of a sample survey 
of 23,500 buildings and the “inexorable pro- 
cedures of the computer”, the Countryside 
Commission and Robert J. Naismith have set 
out to prove it. 

Had they been content to rely on a greater 
number of the splendid photographs, and Mr 
Naismith’s excellent and even more informs- 
live drawings, with which this book is Illus- 
trated, all would have been well, for theyprove 
the theory of a national style with regional 
variants. Unfortunately 23,500 undated sam- 
ples, “unaffected by social or economic Mas", 
have been fed into n computer, and they de- 
mand a text. So much information has been 
amassed that it cannot be digested. It becomes 
almost impossible to separate the trivial from 
the important, or the self-evident from the iio* 
usual. It is impossible to escape the suspicion 
that much of the editing was done by the com- 
puter as well. How else can one account for 
such gems as "Some would like to imagine IM 
builders provided a convenient plinth course 
projection beyond the fuce of the wall to give a 
vestigial cornice in deforonce to the 
style”; or “Pitteriwoem shows a handsome 3V* 
storey type of early tenement house wlh * 
‘Dutch' tympnn gable, the margins round W 
Georgian- type windows being unusually prot£ 
inent, Spcncerflekl Farm Is built round a 
court"? Prose like this docs not make for Wv 
reading, nor does the frequent separation o 
illustration from text;, the croft of AuchaJI9l_ , 
is shown on page 13, but there, is no 
to it until page 187. The keys to the & , 

. drawings, which are not numbered in with 
photographic Illustrations, are compile? . 
arid take some time to master. ■ . :• 

The main weakness of the book is, hovve . 
its deliberate and unchronological egnej® 

: tion on the architectural appearance o 
buildings shown, a procedure which 
the exclusion of plans. In most cases fo 18 > ; ^ 
Crucial, but in explanation of .the form , , . 
; hoiises the bmisslqnis Serious:. The appejj* ; 
' of the double-fronted plan (thd planjw , - 
vroom bn either side of the entry),. ■ 

1 capacity for ‘infinite expansion . and con = 
tion, is the point from which all lateefov* : „ ■ ■* 
• development sprang. It is as basic to the ^ : 

^standing of t he : appearance of Scottisn^. . '. 
as is the plan of the urban tertnre hpus? , y 

■ understanding of iriuch 'English 

"In spite Of^ ^these reservations ; 
important, addition to the ..jp 

■ traditional Scottish buildings °f lha P" J«| 

• years. One cahriot work •* and the wore 

' i advisedly - through it without being 
: of thfeqUaUty and'humtfet of thdse 
buildings, or that, despiteifoeeffortson^^g 
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D„vtnn '-annaian Pacific coas 

John Buxton lichen-covered branc 

CHRISTOPHER M. PERRINSAND ALEX L.A. S.*.™ iff 

Sddleton pouisbeakfolsofwi 

The Encyclopaedia of Birds J*® . ’ { ur J|J“ ( here 

447pp. Allen and Unwin. £25. tn a fr" W u f0rm 1 

R t0 AfrlCa - have tW ° 

0045000328 (probably derived f 

This is Volume Three in Unwin's Animal Lib- ^ ounc * no ot her bii 

rary and follows the two earlier volumes on P arrot “* s able to co: 

Mammals which were generally acclaimed on 'dentify, reqi 

publication. The two editors have done a very . , ^ ent ,tem8 > « v 
professional job in selecting the authors of the ^, u ,, „ as P art °f h 
various articles and in seeing that these reach a “ u e * ™ even sa *d 
high standard throughout and do not conflict. ?," ou ® . (The only e 

Christopher M. Perrins, the successor to two In ‘ ell '8 e,i ce !; efers p 

famous ornithologists, W. B. Alexander and „ ^ h arl,cle 15 P r f f 
David Lack, as Director of the Edward Grey numberfi °‘. speciei 
Institute at Oxford, and Alex L. A. Middleton, p uma 8 e - volc e, nest 
from the University of Guelph in Canada ” ume J°“ s 
(whence current efforts to save the Monk Sen! ’ and the ^° ok 
from extermination are directed), command ^ 1 n co m par a bl e cc 
respect as editors. Perhaps Dr Middleton’s in- * ave h i™ select ^ d 1 
fluence is to be seen in the transatlantic spelling * ^? n ®* SWII ^ ri 

and vocabulary (fall for autumn, band for ring, TT* ^ th( 
muire preferred to guillemot), which surpri’ bath.ng, 

singly prevail in a book printed in Spain for an . Si- - 0ne of th ® m 1( ? c 
English publisher; or perhaps the publisher obIlv * ous of “J® P h ' 
expects sales to be for the most part not on this gra v s m ® lch , the tej 

side of the ocean. Yet > oc 

An encyclopaedia is defined in COD as W at »°. n ^ 

“book giving information on all branches of COunt 11 deserves suc 
knowledge or of one subject, usu. arranged > • 

alphabetically". This book is arranged taxonom- A r% 
ically, although, as Dr Perrins notes, there is ^ 1.L/1C111 
at present no simple agreement on the classifi- A 

cation of birds, and studies now being under- — 

taken seem likely to necessitate revision. But Dorothy Galt 

since these are not yet complete the Wetmore 

order, which is familiar to all serious ornitho- ROGER A. MORSE am 

legists, has been used. Apart from two intro- The Illustrated Ency< 
ductory essays by Perrins, “Notes on Classifi- 432pp. Poole; Blandi 
cation" and “What is a Bird?’’, there are no 0 7137 1624 X 

articles on such subjects as flight, respiration, 

vision, migration etc, and to find references to The publishers ore t< 

these one is directed by the index to various during at n reasons 
families where these subjects are treated. Each volume with its sple 

article treats of a single “family" (not in the nnd-white and in col 

strict taxonomic sense) - tinamous, auks, edited by an Americ 
swifts, tits - or of a group of families: birds of and a former Lector 
prey, gulls, terns, skuas, thrushes and their County Beekeeping 
allies. Inevitably in a class which contains (on contributors whose 
Penins's reckoning) 8,805 species, some will initials; but much 
receive more attention than others: there are evidently been prov 
twenty-two auks and 1,394 "thrashes". selves, particularly 

Nevertheless this book contains much new possible subject co 
information: the marbled murrelct of the and bee-keeping (e> 

Monarchs and mimics 


Canadian Pacific coast nests “on the moss- and 
lichen-covered branches of large coniferous 
trees ; the whale-headed stork in hat weather 
pouis beakfuls of water over the eggs to cool 
them . ; toracos (here treated with cuckoos and 
hoatzin) which form the only family restricted 
to Africa, have two pigments, green and red 
(probably derived from copper) which are 
found in no other birds; and an African grey 
parrot "is able to combine 'human' vocaliza- 
tions to identify, request or refuse more than 
50 different items, even items which were not 
included as part of his original training sche- 
dule”. He even said “Noi" when he had had 
enough. (The only entry in the index under 
"intelligence" refers to the article on Crows.) 

Each article is prefaced by a summary giving 
numbers of species, distribution, habitat, 
plumage, voice, nest, food and so on. There 
are numerous drawings and coloured illustra- 
tions, and the book is plentifully illustrated 
with incomparable colour photographs. These 
have been selected to show birds living their 
lives: flying, swimming, walking, feeding, 
fighting, building their nests, feeding chicks, 
displaying, bathing, collecting water and so 
on. None of them looks posed: the birds seem 
oblivious of the photographer. The photo- 
graphs match the text: all are of the highest 
quality. Yet the book is priced much below 
what one might have feared, and on every 
count it deserves success. 

Apian ways 

Dorothy Galton 

ROGER A. MORSEandTEO HOOPER (Editors) 
The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Beekeeping 
432pp. Poole: Blandford. £15.95. 

0 7137 1624 X 

The publishers ore to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing at r reasonable price this handsome 
volume with its splendid illustrations in black- 
and-white and in colour. It is a collective work , 
edited by an American Professor of Apiculture 
and a former Lecturer in Apiculture and Essex 
County Beekeeping Officer, There is a list of 
contributors whose articles appear over their 
initials; but much of the information has 
evidently been provided by the editors them- 
selves, particularly from America. Every 
possible subject connected with honey-bees 
and bee-keeping (excluding bumble and other 


Mark Ridley 

j. R. ACKER Y and R. I, VANE- WRIGHT 
Milkweed Butterflies: Thoir cltidislics nnd 
biology 

425pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. British Museum (Natural 
History), £50. 

0565008935 

]M. VANE- WRIGHT and P. R. ACKERY (Editors) 
TbeBlology of Butterflies 
429pp. Academic Press. £39. &. 

• 0127137505 

• "Ofe milkweed butterflies, a group of about 150 
. S P*? es ' tohabit troplcal regions all around the 

g 9 be; the adults, in P, R. Ackery and R. I. 
:'^ an f‘Wri&ht , s description, “are leathery arid 

• .™ u gh, evil-smelling, long-lived insects with a 

• ^ we riot readily frightened when 
; awturbed’.’. The best-known member of the 

k Monarch,, the adult of which is 
coloured in black and golden orange; 
, mn ' 0 ^ fe North America, and "recorded 
1 (H ^*Jqnally from Western Europe”, ; 
_^Ackery,ahd Yane j Wright^ work is mainly 
■ w Hh the classification of the, group: 

| i classification, they apply the 

not ! t^e .philosophy, of Hcnnig’s 
, pfa’ &fchool, which leads them (correctly, 
;5S PPW° n ) to include the obscure gehus 


has often been separated from 
" The whoio group can beidefined 
of abdominal “hair-pencils” 


?^^^ w 'Oi'gans used to shower toe female 
JPjhfttotic .chemicals during courtship. The 


book includes chapters on biography, species 
descriptions and a key for identification. 

In taxonomic terms, the milkweed butter- 
flies arc a minor group: they make up only a 
small proportion of the. more than 17,000 spe- 
cies of butterflies. They are, however, of par- 
ticular interest to the biologist, for two main 
reasons, mimicry Hnd migration. The group is 
• named after its main food-plant— milkweeds, 
plantB that manufacture powerful heart- 
stopping, sick-making glycosides to deter herb- 
ivores. Biit these prisons: ■ do not put off 
danaine caterpillars. Indeed the caterpillars 
store the glycosides and thus make themselves 
poisonous in torn. Milkweed butterflies are 
brightly, “warpingly" coloured to advertise 
their bad taste, and birds learn to avoid them. 
This sets tip the conditions for the evolution of 
non-poisonotis “mimic" species. Many- cakes 
are known in which similar-looking species cq- 
; exist in a -particular area, although it is still 
open to Argument, whether they.. trike 
mimics. In North America, monarchs migrate 
seasonally— north in the spring, south in the 
autumn - through distances of up to 4,000 km 
from southern Canada to Mexico. They 1 then 
aggregate in huge over-wintering colonies con- 
taining millions of individuals. . 

Ackery and Vane-Wright do include a useful 
chapter oq biology, although the‘facts are sq 
compressed that they lie flat oh the . page. 
Biologists may be more stimulated by the chap- 
ters Of the latest Royal .Entomological . Society 
symposium on The Biology of -Btdlerfll^y 
mimicry, pblsoning, and migrfltionfefe! three of 
the subjects that' receive cOmpreherusive and 
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Thelammergeier, or bearded vulture, reproduced 
from The Cambridge Encylapedia of Life Sciences 
(432p. £25. Cambridge University Press. 
0521256968). 


solitary bees) is covered in language as simple 
as the subject allows, with some Americanisms 
to disconcert the British readers (for example, 
“court" for "suite"). An index helps the reader 
to find particular subjects if they cannot be 
found in the alphabetical text*, “eyes" are thus 
excellently described under “Vision of the hon- 
eybee”. There is also a glossary of terms, and. a. 
few short biographies of eminent bee-men and 
bee-women. 

It is surprising to find the Polish bnri (pro- 
nounced “barch") used (pl69) for "tree hole": 
is this word familiar to English-speaking 
beekeepers? U is stated (p!70) that “borinicks 
is the term for tree beekeeping in Russia", ThU 
is not so: bortnik is the tree beeman himself, 
bortnlchestvo the activity. This form of 
beekeeping was widespread in northern 
Russia, not just "on the border of Russia and 
Poland". The Bashkir bee is mentioned (p33t) 
but not that tree beekeeping is still practised in 
Bashkiria on a reserve, for historical reasons. 
In the article “Sounds made by the honey- 
bee" reference could haye been made to 
articles by Professor Es'kov available in Eng- 
lish from the International Bee Research 
Association, arid under “Propolis” there might 
have been a reference to Poprayko's work on 
its chemical composition, also available in 
English from IBRA. It is sad to see an almost 
complete neglect of beekeeping in the Soviet 
Union, especially in view of that country’s lead 
in world honey production and the fact that a 
large part of this production comes From 
amateur beekeepers, who have, like Amer- 
. icons and others, their beekeeping associa- 
tions. 

" The practical and. scientific information is 
copiously illustrated: for example, the dimen- 
sions of the modern (live, extractors, the bee’s 
life cycle, and pests such as Braula coeca and 
Varroa jacobsoni . Coloured illustrations show 
these iit action rind also, the effect of other peats 
; . such as European and American foul bFodd, ■ 
chalkbrood and the wax moth. 

A recent Interest In the bee world has 
. beta beekeeping in tropical . countries, here 
. described undef "Tropics, honey bees in". 

I regret, however, that American/European' 
methods of. keeping bees In standing hives with 
frames are ousting the much more interesting . 
old-established . native ways which can be 
adapted for modern -production as in Ghana 
and Kenya. . 

The Encyclopedia, will answer practically, 
every question the amateur- and specialist ;njay 
ask,, and It, can be: recommended as replace- 
ment-tor all existing bpoks on the subject writ- 
ten for readers using modern methods of 
beekeeping. Its ^drawback for practical pur- . 
.poses is its weight and Format; it is nota book to 
slip into the pocket for use in the apiary. 
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